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POLITICAL COMPLICATIONS 


The retiring Governor of Singapore, Sir John 
Nicoll, addressing the Straits Chinese British 
Association at a farewell dinner in his honour, 
condemned people claiming two loyalties, called 
them cuckoos, because they had “the deplorable and 
unpleasant habit of never building their own nests 
but chose rather to find a ready-made nest which 
they occupied after evicting the builders.”’ He went 
on: “I hear now and then strident voices claiming 
a privileged position in Singapore. But they 
nevertheless seem to bestow their loyalty elsewhere, 
or at least they try to bestow their loyalty in two 
places, which is just not possible.” In the philosophy 
of democracy which the British introduced in these 
parts, the importance of the individual is the key- 
note, said Sir John, who emphasised that today 
there is a grave danger of democracy being swamped 
by the new political concept of the anonymous 
masses. This new political concept depreciates the 
value of the individual and plays down the 
importance of personality. Instead of individual 
thought we have class ideologies which have a fatal 
fascination for the young and immature. The 
divine right of kings, in the new ideology was 
replaced by the “scientific right’ and by demago- 
gues. From now on the defence against these perils 
was in the hands of Singapore’s own citizens. “Our 
new Constitution affords exactly the same oppor- 
tunities for evilly-intentioned politicians as for 
well-intentioned ones.” 


The Straits Chinese—whose President (Mr. T. 
W. Ong) is a fifth generation Straits-born—along 
with the Malays and the Eurasians, pioneered the 
concept of local loyalty, in the opinion of the Chief 


IN SINGAPORE 


Minister (Mr. David Marshall). They had at all 
times lived up to the responsibilities of conscientious 
citizens in every field. The SCBA and the MCA 
have seldom seen eye to eye in present-day politics, 
but they united in denunciation of the PAP leader 
Lee Kuan Yew’s assertion that he preferred Com- 
munism to Colonialism. Mr. Ong said that people 
like Mr. Lee who did not like the present state of 
affairs in Singapore and thought they would be 
better off elsewhere should be encouraged by the 
Government to go to the lands of thcir daydreams. 
The MCA Secretary-General (Mr. Leong Yew Koh) 
described Mr. Lee Kuan Yew’s statement as “one of 
the most craven” ever made by a leader of the 
Chinese community, saying it was mad in “fear of 
the Communist terrorist underground in Singapore, 
and fear of the Communist threat to Malaya.” Mr. 
Lee preferred Communism to Colonialism because 
he had not tasted Communist rule. 


Reactions from another angle were shown in a , 
letter sent by a Singapore woman schoolteacher to 
the Chief Minister. She wrote, from a Chingse- 
language school, that it was not her small salary 
so much as the unruliness of the pupils that worried 
her. She asked for the help of the Chief Minister 
and the Minister of Education, “without which JI, 
as a teacher, and many others, will have to give up 
our good work as the power for evil is getting too 
unruly for our safety.” This unruliness and hooli- 
ganism, she added, is a danger to her, the general 
public and the well-being of the present Government. 
The young students talked too immodestly of things 
they hardly know, are disrespectful to their elders, 
to their equals and to those less fortunate than 
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themselves, and have no sense of duty. They also 
created unnecessary trouble in class, on the road, 
in crowded piaces and at unlawful gatherings of 
strikers. “The continuation of true Chinese culture 
can only be possible when the present Government 
can teach these youths the importance of learning 
to live peacefully with people of different beliefs. 
They talk of freedom; they must allow others to 
have the right sort of freedom without their 
unwelcome interference.” 


The Chief Minister himself described the pattern 
of developments on May 12 (a day of terrorism) as 
closely conforming to the Communist technique in 
seeking to foment industrial unrest on any excuse 
and to obstruct peaceful solutions. It seems, he 
said, that certain political forces fear that his 
Government may well achieve its aims, and it had 
therefore become a question of trying to destroy the 
Government. Beneath the captions on the front 
page which headed Mr. Marshall’s speech appeared 
pictures showing (1) cars belonging to R.A.F. 
officers overturned and set afire by rioters; (2) a 
Volunteer special constable, Andrew Teoh, his face 
hacked by a changkol, lying unconscious on the road 
with fatal injuries; and (3) a detective, with his 
face and clothes smeared with burning petrol, walk- 
ing away after his car had been destroyed by the 
rioters. The round-the-clock pitched battle between 
the police and two thousand frenzied students was 
then still being fought in the streets of Alexandra 
Road and Tiong Bahru. It was when the mob 
attacked the police with changkols, a particularly 
ugly weapon, that the order to use firearms was 
given. One student, who took part in a rush by the 
mob on a police patrol car, was shot and succumbed 
to his wound. 


One of the more significant reactions to the 
aggressive attitude and speeches of the leader of 
the far leftist People’s Action Party in Singapore— 
who has frightened the Chinese bourgeoisie and 
merchant class—was the open letter of a former 
member of the China Democratic Party, who used 
the pseudonym of “Ah Leong Koh.” He chided Mr. 
Lee Kuan Yew for his admitted preference for 
Communism in any conflict with what he called 
“British Colonialism,” and said that as a member 
of the Party which helped the Chinese Communists 
get into power, he at first welcomed the Communists. 
But soon he was disillusioned, he added. He said 
he found the cruel Japanese conquerors had a much 
better regime than the Chinese Communist Republic, 
and, when he came to Malaya, he found that the 
British rule was really like heaven when compared 
with the Communist or Japanese rule. The writer 
said that Mr. Lee would not have made such 
utterances as saying he would vote for Communism 
in preference to British Colonialism, if he had 
actually lived in a Communist country, or unless 
he were in fact a Communist ready to do anything 
just for the Party. “Ah Leong Koh” said that he 
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had emulated some of the utterances and acts of 
Lee Kuan Yew before the Communists controlled 
China and spread hatred against the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime. “I now curse myself for having 
helped to enslave my fellow-countrymen.” He 
reminded Lee Kuan Yew that if a Communist 
Government were to rule Malaya, he (Mr. Lee) 
would never dare to make such utterances against 
the Government. Lee, he said, would just “dis- 
appear” and not even his wife or his best friends 
would know where he had gone. Certainly he would 
never dare encourage the Chinese students to 
demonstrate against conscription or the bus drivers 
to act as they did recently. As a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lee would be allowed to 
make no speeches about anything but only to raise 
his hand in assent to anything the Government 
wished to have done. Nor would he be able to 
fulfil any role as leader of an opposition party, 
since there is no opposition party in the Chinese 
Communist system. Nor would Mr. Lee try to 
help the labour unions to get better terms of employ- 
ment and service. On the contrary, if he were a 
labour union head in China, his job would be to do 
his best to make the workers work longer hours 
and work harder, so that production could be stepped 
up. The writer listed a lot of other things Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew is now able to do but could not possibly 
do in China, and added that he would “curse the 
day you wanted the Communists to take over from 
British Colonialism.” The Communists would use 
him as a tool to drive out the existing government 
and would then liquidate him once they had no 
further use for him. 


The major issue has shifted from the labour 
disputes, which infuriated public opinion because 
of the way in which the people were inconvenienced 
by having to walk great distances to and from 
offices and factories, to the students’ strike, where 
the issue with the Communists is direct. The 
authorities called for the expulsion from the schools 
of students listed who were known to be active 
Party workers. Three thousand of the students, 
on their part, refused to enter their classrooms in 
the Chinese-language schools unless Government 
agreed to open the schools unconditionally. <A 
Government spokesman said the list of students 
whose expulsion the Government had demanded 
“numbered scores and could reach hundreds.” And 
of course the rebels refused to respect the will of 
the majority who wanted to return to school, but 
insisted on picketting the schools. 


The Government announced that it proposed to 
set up forthwith an all-party committee of the House 
of Assembly to investigate the situation in the 
Chinese schools, with a view to making such recom- 
mendations for the improvement of Chinese culture 
which the committee considered to be desirable in 
the interests of orderly progress towards self- 
government and ultimate independence. 
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THE CHINA DEBATE CONTINUES 


It is significant that even the Communist Youth have 
become involved in the searching of heart and mind which 
has accompanied the deepening both of the revolution and 
of the economic crisis in China. In morale the revolution 
has reached the cross-roads. Some insist on going on to 
the end, and taunt their adversaries with weakness and a 
desire for easy living. Others fear, as.they fear in Russia, 
that if things go too far and the people are driven to des- 
peration, the revolution may go down the drain in an up- 
heaval such as that which occurred for three years after 
the downfall of the despotic and revolutionary Chin dynasty 
two thousand years ago and the rise of the first Han. 


Certainly it is a time of testing and of deep perplexity, 
though the cautious and faint-hearted lack the unbreakable 
will of the group actually holding the power in Peking. 
Saddest thing of all is the disillusionment, if ndét bitterness, 
which has begun to spread even among the Youth. To them 
the Chung Kuo Ching Nien addressed a long appeal and 
argument by one Li Pu at the beginning of the year. The 
highest ideal of Marxism, he said, is to create such condi- 
tions as will enable the people to lead a life of well being 
to the full, and this can only come from development of 
productivity. This in turn ¢an only come from the realiza- 
tion of industrialization with the utmost speed. It is ad- 
mitted that there are muddled points of view on this problem. 
Some people look upon the building up of heavy industry 
as something antagonistic to the improvement of the life of 
the people. “They think that the development of indus- 
trialization would have a damaging effect on the interests 
of life. Some doubt whether we have over-extended our- 
selves in heavy industry and whether our process of indus- 
trialization has been carried out at too fast a pace..... 
The inability of some people to comprehend the problem 
is by no means accidental. It mirrors the class struggle 
carried out by the country during the transition period.” 


Some people have the “illusion” that this struggle for 
industrialization means there is no need to improve the life 
of the people just now: they believe the concentration on 
heavy industry means the lowering of the living standards 
and injurious thereto. They take note of the shortages 
of certain lines of merchandise, the growing inadequacy to 
cope with the demand of the cultural, educational, and 
medical facilities, and the practice of planned purchase and 
rationed supply of certain important daily necessities by 
the State. 


“Some people are fond of saying that when the country 
was under the rule of the Kuomintang before the war of 
resistance, no article was ever rationed. You could buy 
what you wanted, and as long as you had money, you could 
always find a school and didn’t have to line up for medical 
treatment as now. Now we are exposed to all kinds of 
restrictions. It seems therefore that the life we are leading 
is much inferior to the life we used to lead in the past.” 


_ The writer goes on to refute this reasoning as “untrue.” 
Rationing, he says, does not lower the living standards; it 
merely keeps the rise of consumption in check! He says 
that the State plans to increase both the cotton cloth and 
the edible oil supplies while the rationed supply of grain 
will be sufficient for the needs of all. True the cloth ration 
for the rural villages, which comes to about ten feet per 
head per annum, does not look liberal enough. But in the 
case of large families the quota is more than enough. 
Planned supply is “only a provisional measure” anyway. The 


ration system will go as soon as there is enough production 
to justify it. Production of farm produce is dominated just 
now by small peasant economy and consequently early abro- 
gation of rationing can hardly be expected. The sphere of 
rationing may even have to be extended to other items in 
the next few years. But as production improves so will the 
ration rise step by step. And when the ration is high 
enough the system will be abrogated. 


The writer uses the familiar argument that there is 
so little because there has been so much owing to the 
“improved way of living” and says that in the old days 
before liberation only the warlords, the bureaucrats, the 
landlords and the capitalists had money, while the teeming 
millions of the labouring people led a life “far inferior” to 
their present standard. So many wanted new clothes 
that shortage became more and more acute even though 
cloth production had been stepped up. “For a similar 
reason, the inability to provide enough schools, hospitals, 
doctors, medicine and theatres to cope with the demand 
has also become a general tendency.” 


The laying down of a foundation for the moderniza- 
tion of national defence is one of the important tasks of 
industrialization. Even this is done for the sake of the 
life of the people. But building of heavy industry is not 
solely for defence, but also for fundamental improvement 
of the life of the people. Once heavy industry has been 
developed to a high degree, the “miracle-performing magic 
wand which we read of so often in the fairy tales” will 
be within reach. We can then develop agriculture or light 
industry according to wishes. 


The writer refers to the large-scale schemes for the 
development and cultivation of virgin lands in the Central 
Asian areas of the USSR, and says only an immense supply 
of machinery of all sorts made this possible. By 1955, says 
the writer, the whole of the new lands will yield 1,200 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, or about one-seventh of the total 
grain yield of the Soviet Union in 1953. The increase at 
such a fast pace is worthy of “a prominent place in the 
economic history of the world.” Take China, for example. 
In order to have the annual grain yield raised by five per 
cent under present circumstances, the government of all 
levels and several hundred million peasants will have to 
put out their best and most serious efforts. The develop- 
ment of heavy industry had also enabled the Soviet Union 
to increase the capacity of the textile industry by nearly two 
million spindles and about 55,000 looms. In China, this 
would take several years to carry out. 


Thus, the wholesale mechanization of labour in all 
agencies making up the national economy is a necessary 
condition for the realization of Communism. [If the surplus 
resources go into consumer goods the most Society can do 
is to consume these resources. The State cannot therefore: | 
make use of them for expanding re-production and raising 
living standards continuously. It is clear, says the writer, 
that China must first develop heavy industry before she 
can improve the life of the people fundamentally, continu- 
ously, and speedily. 


The field of vision of the critics was “narrow indeed.” 
Even if they did not go on with industrialization, the ag- 
gregate volume of present industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction is too low to better living to any great extent. 
Outputs in China have reached new records, but what do 
they amount to at present? Take steel: In 1952 China had 
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an average of 2.4 kilos per capita; in that year the Soviet 
Union had an average of over 150 kilos per capita. In the 
case of grain, the Chinese had an average of 500 odd catties 
per capita in 1952, compared with the Soviet rate of over 
1,200 catties per capita. In calico, the Chinese average was 
nine metres and the Soviet Union 23 metres per capita. 
This state of affairs applied to all other material resources, 
particularly the more staple ones. 


Agricultural produce constituted China’s major export 
to buy the imports of machinery. Every one of these items 
of export such as vegetable oils and fats, tobacco, pork, 
eggs, tea and fruit, could very well be retained for domestic 
needs. Indeed people say that we might just as well with- 
hold the export of these articles so that the living condition 
of the people may be improved. But even so _ nothing 
practical would be achieved by such a course. China exports 
only one per cent of her grain and only two per cent pork. 
They would make no great difference if they were withheld 
for home consumption. And China would be getting 
nowhere in the basic improvement of living standards. If 
she can accumulate whatever can be saved and make use of 
such savings in expanded productivity, the value of these 
resources will be expanded a hundredfold or even a 
thousandfold. 


“Some people liken the Communists*to the pilgrims who 
look upon the suffering of hardship as a pleasure; they think 
that the Communists have fundamentally no interest in the 
improvement of living conditions. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than this way of thinking. In this problem, as 
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in all other problems, the Communists have the special 
characteristic of being far-sighted.” 


Li Pu likens this style of thinking to that in the Soviet 
Union at the end of the rehabilitation period and the begin- 
ning of the epoch of construction. In the end he returns 
to the war-danger argument to carry the day in an argument 
that for all the appearance of logic remains specious. The 
people are not unfamiliar with the way in which the great 
railways and industries were built before the Communists 
took over. They know that railways built at a cost to 
China of about five per cent in interest speedily returned 
the State 25 per cent in profit, and that coal and other 
mines and industries were developed almost painlessly and 
with considerable speed without involving the people in 
such hardships as they are now being forced to undergo, 
Because of this—and also because it is one of the condi- 
tions of large-scale Soviet strategic aid—the final argument 
is always that of the needs of national defence. This, too, 
is beginning to lose its force since Geneva and a further 
relaxation of tension may make it still more difficult for 
the peace-fighters—and especially for the professional 
Cominform -agitators now in the service of the Peking 
Foreign Language Press organization—to drum up hate and 
fear. These things have already begun to defeat their 
own purposes, both in the Soviet Union, where incipient 
revolt is accompanied by the gravest forebodings, and in 
China. But the revolutionaries are firmly in the saddle, 
and such things as counter-revolution are not to be reckoned 
with in the next phase of historical development. What 
began in violence may well end in violence, but that may 
well be a matter of a rather distant future. 


HONGKONG’S ROBUST COTTON INDUSTRY 


It is a piquant and illuminating experience to go round . 


one or two of our best cotton mills in the company of a 
couple of alert and experienced experts from Lancashire. 
They keep the conversation on a high level and_ the 
novitiate is only too happy to be silent and try and absorb 
his schooling as it comes to him from on high. It is not 
quite so easy as it seems. For in addition to the visitors 
who have spent most of their lives in the industry they had as 
their guide a man who spent almost as many years at their 
end of the business and then came out to play quite an 
historic part in the direction and guidance of the industry 
out here. So with one expert (none other than our familiar 
guide, counsellor and friend Charles Silas) wise in both 
worlds, and two well brought up in the other, the novitiate 
had some pace to keep up. Nor was the colloquy precisely 
determined by geography, for Lancashire itself was divided 
into two parts. Of the two, one was a manufacturer and 
the other a converter who had but recently placed a sub- 
stantial order for local cloth to be processed in his own 
works. But he was more bull-doggish in his questions— 
narrowing his eyes and jutting out not merely his chin but 
his head as well—than his companion the manufacturer, 
whose strong and athletic build kept on diverting my 
thoughts to speculation as to whether he was once a centre- 
three or a wing forward! 


There has been quite a procession of Lancashire cotton 
men, through Hongkong’s best mills in recent months— 
M.P.’s, trade union leaders from the cotton industrial areas, 
and men in the industry itself. Hongkong can always plead 
that it is “only a little one” just yet, as in truth we are 
in relation to the giants of the industry, but the local in- 
terests are too proud, too hopeful, and too strong in their 


own simple right to take that path of humility. It is not 
distance alone that lends enchantment: it sometimes comes 
from proximity, and who has the right to be proud of what 
he has done in a few short years if not the cotton indus- 
trialist in Hongkong? Nevertheless it is the truth that 
though the local cotton industry has grown so swiftly to 
be the largest and lustiest of our kindergarten, it is a mere 
baby in age and size in relation to others. It is indeed quite 
flattering even to be noticed by the great ones. And to tell 
the truth, remarks were dropped every now and then which 
indicated that the men from Lancashire were thinking half 
the time of India and the other half of Japan while they 
went round the Nanyang Mill. What, after all, was Hong- 
kong’s contribution of a mere £23 million cotton exports 
to the U.K. to the discontents of Lancashire when the 
County Palatine itself exports cotton goods at the rate of 
£100 million annually? 


It seems necessary here to underline this and other 
figures. Hongkong’s exports of cotton goods to the U.K. in 
1954 totalled under HK$40 million or £23 million sterling. 
They comprised drills, ducks and grey jeans, $13,171,160; 
grey sheetings $114 million; shirts $10.2 million—all of 
local manufacture; and a little under $5 million of outer- 
wear. Exports of cotton yarns and manufactures from the 
U.K. in 1951 amounted to nearly £210 million and in 1952 
to £148 million. India’s exports in 1952-53 of cotton yarn 
and manufactures totalled over £523 million. Japan’s 
cotton exports in 1952 were valued at Yen 63,124 million 
or U.S.$2,777 to a million yen. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on March 9 
Mr. Harold Wilson and other spokesmen for the cotton 
industry were shy of figures. The President of the Board 
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of Trade, who was being urged to action, did something 
to repair this rather significant omission. He reminded the 
House that the cotton industry carried an export trade 
of over £100 million a year, which called for caution and 
good sense over import restrictions, but conceded that there 
was a reduction of 70 million square yards in Lancashire 
exports last year and that in that year (1954) the annual 
rate was nearly 270 million square yards less than in 1949, 
with a continuing trend. The whole House, he said, shared 
the concern these trends caused in Lancashire. But the free 
entry of colonial goods is deeply imbedded in British com- 
mercial policy and tradition. Restrictions might well affect 
other British exports, including woollen textiles and motor- 
cars. It was not the time to make final judgments, especial- 
ly as the Government had invited the Cotton Board to meet 
them at an early date. 


The Lancashire constituencies have always been very 
important in the movement of party power in Britain, and 
the Government had to handle the matter delicately. But 
some of Lancashire’s immediate neighbours, like the Con- 
servative M.P. for an adjoining Cheshire seat, Mr. Erroll, 
was rather less tactful about it. While Mr. Harold Wilson 
insisted it was wrong to look at Lancashire just as a nursery 
of fast bowlers and wet weather, Mr. Erroll somewhat un- 
kindly remarked that other industries had their problems 
and suffered occasionally from periods of short-time working 
and from the flow of “cheap imports” into the country; 
but the Lancashire textile industry was almost unique in 
its constant complaints to the Government and its demands 
for something to be done. Any drastic protection for Lan- 
cashire’s textiles would result in severe measures being taken 
against the important exports from Britain. The British 
consumer had a right to textiles at the lowest possible cost. 


Something of the same sort of argument occurs in 
the report for 1954 of the Textile Committee of the Or- 
ganisation for European Economic Co-operation, published 
on March 18. It said that the European textile industry 
is caught between competition from countries with low 
wages such as Japan and India and countries with a high 
degree of productivity such as the United States. It is 
thus in danger of losing progressively its remaining export 
markets and is having increased difficulty in holding its own 
on the domestic markets. “Only the sections of the in- 
dustry manufacturing specialties and fibre textiles are main- 
taining their position. .. The final result may be the gradual 
disappearance of a large part of the traditional European 
textile industry now manufacturing for large-scale con- 
sumption.” 


The report held it would be unrealistic to protect 
domestic markets by more and bigger tariff barriers to keep 
the industry alive artificially on uneconomic conditions, 
but at the same time says that contraction would raise 
grave problems, since Europe would have to spend on foreign 
textiles four to five times as much as is spent now on im- 
porting raw materials. The recommendation, however, was 
a masterpiece of evasion and ambiguity. “The Textile 
Committee therefore considers that every effort must be 
made to ensure that the industry regains its vigour and 
financial health, so that it can escape from the vicious circle 
in which it finds itself.” 


It recommended an improvement of productivity, which 
is something more than a mere counsel of perfection, since 
that is the real answer in the more important countries 
where the advantages and the disadvantages of a long start 
in the industry are most-evident. In this connection the 
Textile Committee announced that it is organising a con- 
gress on textile productivity in July year. Critics 
of the agitation in the Lancashire cotton industry argue 
that the call for “effective action” meant limiting imports 
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by tariff or quota with the certainty that British exports 
would face counter-measures. The case for the Govern- 
ment is that the contraction of the industry in recent years 
is due not to imports but to loss of exports; that the im- 
ports from India are equivalent to less than 5% of Home 
consumption and less than 14% of Lancashire’s exports; 
and that there has been no real sign of fresh under-employ- 
ment in the industry since the big increase of Indian im- 


‘ports took place. On the other hand it is agreed that India’s 


treatment of British textile exports to India is harsh and 
that little has been done by the British Government to 
alter it. There is another angle which is really topical 
and important. If Indian competition should become so 
serious as to create unemployment, it might be serious 
indeed for the cotton industry. It was a long and uphill 
task to coax the workers back after the 1952 slump. If it 
happened again the workers in the industry would finally 
be convinced that it is an unreliable field of employment. 
It has been quite a job to keep the young workers in the 
industry and prevent them from going over to the rival 
and ever-growing engineering industries in Lancashire. The 
Times, in an editorial, declared that the “threat’”’ of imports 
from Hongkong and later on from Egypt is taken seriously 
but it is India that matters here and now. 


It may be that the potential rather than the actual 
competition from Hongkong, as from Egypt, is meant, for 
it cannot be seriously contended that these factors are of 
any real gravity at present. The only argument the two 
experts from Lancashire seemed to derive from their visit 
here—always overshadowed as it was by their very strong 
reactions to conditions they witnessed in the Indian mills— 
was that the Home industry ought to get a little more 
consideration from the viewpoint of taxation. Hongkong 
123% Corporation or Profits Tax tripped off their tongues 
eriviously, and it is no doubt true that modernization and 
increased productivity are deeply affected by the heavy 
taxation the industry has to meet at every turn in Britain— 
though all industry there has to face the same burden. The 
visitors made their own independent investigation of the 
cost of living and the condition of the market generally 
here in Hongkong and seemed quite convinced of the fair- 
ness of conditions here. One always expects to hear the 
cry of cheap if not slave labour raised in relation to Eastern 
production. But the operatives here receive in pay, free 
accommodation, and subsidised meals the equivalent of £5 
a week. 


The visitors may not have shared the fascination I 
experienced when I watched the vast and tireless activity 
of a host of automatic and other machines and the incredible 
dexterity of the young female operatives as they were 
piecing up the broken ends of the thread. They have seen 
this sort of thing only too often, though they made mental 
comparisons and found the local girls no whit behind the 
Lancashire lassies in skill and swiftness. But no doubt 
they also noted, as did the novitiate, how healthy and well 
formed the girls look. The work may be hard and con- 
centrated, and their hair full of cotton fluff, but they are 
well nourished and well treated and there are always far 
more applicants for jobs than vacancies. 


There was one little aside. Some of the gloving people 
in the U.K. suggested that Hongkong could not make a 
large part of the goods it was exporting and that it was 
sending out gloves made to a lerge extent in Japan to get 
the Imperial Preference certificate. At this mill the opera- 
tives were dyeing cloth that had been made from the yarn 
produced at Nanyang Mill for despatch to the knitting 
factory to be made into gloves! 


There was an agreeable frankness—and friendliness— 
on both sides during this tour of inspection. So far as the 
Lancashire experts were concerned, they had obviously 
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INFRINGEMENTS 


Japan in prewar days was no more guilty of deliberate 
infringement of trade marks and patents than Hongkong 
is today. This is becoming so widespread as to create an 
unfavorable impression of Hongkong in other parts of the 
world. A large manufacturer of some simple household 
product spends a fortune developing it for the World mar- 
ket. He creates a trade name which, through large scale 
and expensive advertising, becomes universally known. In 
addition he goes to great trouble to register his trade or 
merchandise mark in many countries. Through its: getup, 
design or colour, it becomes familiar to millions of people 
who cannot read an English label. Some “smart” operator 
in Hongkong becomes aware of this and either by deliberate 
falsification of the label or by slightly changing the English 
wording and design, uses it on an inferior product which is 
exported widely. 


freed their minds of certain illusions and misconceptions— 
even of the “slave labour” ideas. They fasteried upon two 
major points for possible use in putting their own case 
later on. One was the contrast between the light taxation 
here and the heavy burden borne in the U.K. It may be 
that they will suggest special treatment for home-produced 
textiles in regard to the incidence of the Purchase Tax, 
though their problem is really exports. The other is the 
single-shift system in Lancashire, where the workers think 
a two-shift system involving night work is retrograde and 
against family life. Here, on the contrary, the workers are 
so keen on it, and so eager for any extra work and pay 
they can get, that if any strike were likely it would be 


against any abolition of these opportunities. The two-shift. 


system also is a great aid to economical working because 
of its favourable effect on overheads. 

The textile industry in Hongkong has had its ups and 
downs in the chances and changes of these eventful post- 
war years. It is hard to believe now that there were no 
mills at all here until 1947, so large a part does the industry 
now play in the Colodny’s economy and its export trade. It 
has come to stay. Modernization and expansion have been 
going on all the time. There has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the total exports from Hongkong over the 1953 
figures, though prices for cotton piece goods were adversely 
affected by the restricted demands from Indonesia and 
other S.E. Asia markets, which was aggravated by increasing 
Japanese competition. The total exports of the industry 
from Hongkong last year were nearly $437.4 million, com- 
pared with $416.3 million in 1953. The major items were 
cotton yarn, $100 million, cotton piece goods $1573 m., 
cotton singlets $72.2 m., and shirts $54} million. 


The 200,000 spindles increased to 241,000 in 1954 and 
capacity raised by nearly 29%. The addition of a further 
20,000 spindles in existing mills and the erection of four 
new mills are planned, while new and modern looms have 
enhanced the weaving section of the industry. Orders were 
placed last year for new machinery to increase the effi- 
ciency and capacity of the dyeing, printing and finishing 
sections. 

Many garments in attractive colours are now made 
from blended staple rayons or from composite yarns, all 
of which are spun on machinery which produce cottons. 
The borderline between cotton and rayon in its many forms 
has become less pronounced, and this helps to accelerate 
changes in textile consumption. 


— P. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


IN HONGKONG 


Who is to- blame for the present situation? On first 
reaction one condemns the unscrupulous Chinese manufac- 
turer without first realising that he is just a tool in what 
has proven to be a vicious game. This manufacturer is not. 
entirely blameless and deserves punishment when caught. 
What is more serious is the situation that leads to mass 
infringements. Let us construet a hypothetical infringe- 
ment. An importer in Mombassa who serves a mass bazaar- 
type market, learns that a particular shirt is popular in his 
area. This shirt may be any of a wide variety of world 
known name brands. The importer in Mombassa sends a 
sample of this shirt to an exporter friend in Hongkong 
with information of the sales potential. The exporter goes 
to one of the fourteen or more label makers in Hongkong 
and places an order for a thousand dozen or more infringe- 
ment labels. The Chinese manufacturer may be reluctant 
to make these labels but is impressed with the size of the 
order. If he refuses, his competitor will pet the contract 
and he is liable to get the exporters’ future business. The 
exporter then buys a cheap poplin material from Japan to 
the required amount of his order. He goes to a Chinese 
shirt manufacturer and supplies him with the material and 
the labels. Again the manufacturer is reluctant to accept 
the order but has little choice as he may lose the contract 
and the future goodwill of the exporter. When one con- 
siders that non-Chinese exporters own more than 50% of 
the registered shirt trade marks in Hongkong, one can 
quickly appreciate the position of the Chinese manufac- 
turer. 

The above applies not only to shirts but also to a wide 
range of products manufactured in Hongkong for export. 
A list of infringement products found in Hongkong follows: 
—men’s shirts; children’s clothing; shoes; handkerchiefs; 
brassieres; socks; ties; torchlights; torchlight bulbs; batteries; 
watches; watch bands; matches; toilet preparations; candy; 
flour; tooth brushes; soap; blankets; woollen goods; nylon; 
orlon; dacron; ete. 


Since January of this year, the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry and the Commercial Crimes Branch of 
the Hongkong Police have done an admirable job in pro- 
secuting merchandise and trade mark infringements. Their 
work’ is doubly difficult when one considers the archaic 
ordinances under which prosecutions must be made. The 
work of Government departments has been complemented 
by private prosecution and the record of convictions show 
the latter method as being more effective. 


In every case of a successful prosecution some Chinese 
manufacturer or dealer is heavily fined. Unfortunately the 
initiator of the infringement goes free and spends his idle 
time thinking up other ways of circumventing the law. We 
who take Hongkong seriously, are justifiably proud of the 
leading role industry is taking. We begin to lose face 
when it is discovered that a good percentage of our export 
products are found to be fraudulent. The rapid expansion 
of industry in Hongkong has created an unfortunate situa- 
tion in that the sale of its products is almost entirely out 
of the control of the manufacturer. He is dependent on 
the exporter for his outlets and in most cases is physically 
and financially incapable of finding markets outside of the 
Colony. One now begins to understand the harm that can 
be created and also feels sorry for the unfortunate manu- 
facturer. . The non-Chinese exporter, through blood or 
racial] ties, controls outlets of Hongkong manufactured goods 
from Panama to Central Africa. There are many reliable 
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exporters and these firms refuse to handle or encourage 
infringement products. Again, unfortunately, our Cham- 
bers of Commerce can be partly blamed for the present 
situation as they do nothing to remove the dishonest ex- 
porters from their membership lists. Furthermore they can 
be accused of giving Certificates of Origin without properly 
investigating the bona fides of the exporter.and the manu- 
facturer. 


One may discount the criticisms in the British Press 
alleging infringements, illegal trade and manufacturing prac- 
tices, etc. The infringements we speak of rarely, if ever, 
go to the United Kingdom. Rather they are found in the 
following places and countries: Central America, South 
America, Caribbean Countries, Africa, The Middle East, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Borneo, 
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Philippines, Indonesia, New Guinea, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Hongkong can be cleaned up but it will take the con- 
certed efforts of the Chambers of Commerce, reputable 
manufacturers and exporters, Government Departments and 
the Police. Too often the attitude has been, “This is a 
serious problem but it doesn’t affect me. Why doesn’t 
somebody do something about it?”. Criticism has been 
aimed at the recently established Exporters Association in 
that an export monopoly may exist. Perhaps by our actions 
we are asking for this. We can be severely criticised for 
condoning the present situation by failing to take positive 
action. On the other hand we can be universally acclaimed 
for our concerted efforts in stamping out infringements and 
making Hongkong a cleaner place with a clean reputation. 


—F. W. Kendall. 


CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. have now been operating a 
Hongkong airline for some 9 years, and from small begin- 
nings there has developed a regional airline carrying world 


wide recognition, with a record for utilisation and punc-_ 


tuality which will be very difficult to beat anywhere in the 


world. The progress that CPA has made as an indepen-. 


dent airline reflects great credit on the Colony and on those 
responsible for its efficient maintenance and operation. 


Cathay Pacific Airways recently purchased a Douglas 
DC.6 aircraft from Pan American Grace Airways so in- 
creasing their fleet which now consists of one Douglas DC.6, 
one Douglas DC.4 and one Douglas DC.3. The DC.6 aircraft 
was flown out to Hongkong by a CPA crew who received 
extensive training in Miami, and it arrived in Hongkong on 
the 15th March 1955. The period between the arrival in 
Hongkong of this aircraft and the commencement of sche- 
duled services was utilised in ensuring that the DC.6, bear- 
ing the registration VR-HFG, was in every respect fit and 
ready to maintain Cathay Pacific Airways already high tradi- 
tions before taking to the air on her first scheduled flight 
to Singapore via Bangkok on 3rd April 1955. 


At present CPA’s DC.6 services operate to Singapore 
every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, to Bangkok every 
Wednesday and Saturday and to Saigon every Monday. It 
is planned that by early July this DC.6 will also fly twice 
weekly to Manila, making the capital of the Philippines only 
2 hours 40 minutes away from Hongkong. CPA’s DC.6 is 
pressurised and air-conditioned, and with its long range and 
increased speed this modern aircraft is considered ideal for 
operation in this area. 


The Douglas DC.4 was purchased from CPAL in 1954 
to replace the gallant VR-HEU, and is registered as VR- 
HFF. This aircraft operates a weekly service to Labuan, 
twice weekly to Manila and a weekly service to Bangkok, 
Rangoon and Calcutta. She also operates a service every 
Thursday, Hongkong/Saigon/Hongkong. 


It will be seen that this is no small achievement and 
Cathay Pacific Airways who operated approximately one 
and a half million miles in 1954 truly deserve their reputa- 
tion of operating an efficient and effective airline and live 
up to their motto of “Serving the Far. East.” 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


Seldom in the history of British parliamentary govern- 
ment has a Budget been opened, discussed and despatched 
within so short a period as sufficed this year to enact the 
Finance Bill. Even during the years of war, when detailed 
discussion of Government expenditure could not be indulged 
in, discussion of the annual Budgets normally occupied the 
greater part of Parliament’s time. This year, the matter 
was completed in ten days. The Budget was opened on 
April 19 and the Finance Bill was read for the third time 
on April 29. Never have so many millions of pounds 
(£4,700 million) been disposed of in so short a time. 


The nearest parallel to what has happened this year 
occurred in 1929 though the amounts then involved were 
but a shadow of today’s Budget totals. Then as now the 
same “accelerator” was at work, namely the decision to hold 
a General Election within a few weeks of the Budget being 
presented. On each occasion this made it necessary to com- 


plete the essential legislation before the dissolution of Par- 
liament and the departure of Members to the electoral battle 
in their constituencies. In each case, the required compres- 
sion could only be achieved by keeping the Budget proposals 
essentially simple and, if possible, non-controversial. 


In 1929, when the Budget was opened on April 16 and 
a General Election followed on May 12, the single tax 
change proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then 
Mr. Winston Churchill, was the abolition of the tea duty, 
a tax that had been continuously levied in Britain since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth I. It might be added in 
parenthesis that this designedly and obviously popular con- 
cession did not prevent the election of a Labour Govern- 
ment. 


This year tax changes were few though decidedly con- 
troversial. They centred around a reduction in the various 
rates of income tax with appropriate adjustments in al- 
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lowances. The only other change in taxation was the first 
bite at the cherry of purchase tax on certain textiles manu- 
factured in the main in Lancashire and Ulster, a second 
bite coming later as a pest-Budget second thought an- 
nounced virtually on the last day of the old Parliament. 


When the Chancellor, Mr. R. A. Butler opened this 
year’s Budget he explained how the exigencies of the parlia- 
mentary and election time table would affect the nature as 
well as the pace of the Finance Bill procedure. To ap- 
preciate this it should be realised that the Finance Bill 
normally falls into two parts. The first incorporates and 
gives legal expression to the Budget proposals. The pro- 
posals are embodied in Budget resolutions which are then 
“spelt out” in legal language in the Finance Bill. 


The second part of the Bill—and it usually includes 
the longer and more complicated sections—is devoted to that 
eternal process of improving the efficiency of the tax gather- 
ing system. It is through this annual overhaul effected 
through the Finance Bill, that the Government endeavours 
to close loopholes revealed by recent experience, anticipates 
possible abuses of the tax laws and attempts in general to 
tidy up the fiscal scene. 


The Finance Bill this year was restricted to the first 
of these tasks. It enacted the proposed income tax changes. 
The purchase tax changes announced in the Budget took 
effect forthwith and did so by virtue of a Treasury order. 
Since there was clearly no time for the House of Commons 
to consider a comprehensive Finance Bill, that which was 
presented for enactment before the dissolution was confined 
to such clauses as were needed to give effect to the main 
Budget proposals and to carry on the finances of the nation. 


This fact did not deter the House of Commons from 
launching into a comprehensive discussion of the Budget 
proposals and of the whole economic situation in Britain. 
However restricted may have been the scope of the Finance 
Bill, the general debate to which four parliamentary days 
were devoted was more than usually controversial. This was 
not surprising given the. fact it provided a valuable rehearsal 


for the arguments that are being deployed in the electoral 
campaign. 


After this three-day general debate on the Budget there 
followed a day devoted to the second reading of the Finance 
Bill, one day of Committee stage and ten days after the 
opening of the Budget the Bill had been read a third time 
and went forward to the House of Lords to be followed 
thereafter by the Royal Assent—a record performance. 


It does not by any means follow that the last has now 
been heard of the Finance Bill this year. As in 1929, a 
second edition may follow the shortened first version. It 
is normal for the Finance Bill to include those adjustments 
and amendments of the law required to maintain the struc- 
ture and efficiency of the taxation system. 


No such inclusion was made this year, but in the course 
of his Budget speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it would be for the next Government “to consider whether 
any further fiscal legislation will be necessary later in the 
year.” That remark was quite wrongly interpreted in some 
quarters as indicating that a second Budget would be re- 
quired this year and, putting two and two together and 
making five, some commentators argued that the deteriora- 
tion in the economic situation would call for draconian mea- 
sures which no Chancellor in his political sense could afford 
to take on the eve of a General Election. 


There is no substance in this attribution of motives 
and tactics or even in this interpretation of the Chancellor’s 
word. They referred solely to the complete freedom of 
action which the Finance Bill would leave to the next 
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THE GREAT INFLATION IN CHINA (1946-1949) 


By E. KANN 


Part IV 


THE AFTERMATHS 


Having discussed the course and the effects of inflation 
in Continental China up to the change of regimes there 
(1949), it appears appropriate to investigate conditions in 
the other two Chinas, namely Taiwan and Communist China. 
Taiwan’s currency history is to be investigated here from 
the time the mother country took over in 1945 to the spring 
of 1955. Red China’s monetary career is to be analyzed 
from the period of having taken over the administration 
of the mainland until the spring of 1955, ie. for six years. 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES IN 
TAIWAN 


F'ormosa’s first Nationalist Governor was General Chen 
Yi who came from adjacent Fukien. His administration 
took over the finances of the island from the evicted Japan- 
ese Taiwan Ginko. The latter had circulated, when the 
collapse occurred, Nipponese Yen notes to the extent of 
2,900,000,000. 


Beginning from July, 1946, the (Chinese) Taiwan Bank 
acted officially as the bank of the island. The first parity 
rate fixed between Formosan and Chinese money was 1 
Taiwan Yuan = C.N.C. $23. However, the chronic weak- 
ness of the mainland currency widened the ratio in favor of 
Taiwan money, as may be gleaned from the following 
official rates per 1 Taiwan Yuan: 


C.N.C.$ 
July 65 
June 357 
1,572 


The last quotation coincided with the day the new 
“Gold Yuan” was introduced in China as the new monetary 
unit. On that occasion a new ratio was fixed, namely 1 Gold 


Government——Conservative or Labour—to indulge or not 
as the case may be in a reinforcing and tidying up operation 
which a Finance Bill normally attempts but for which there 
was no time on this occasion. I[f a balance of payments 
disaster were to overtake Britain the Government in power 
might fee] itself compelled to use remedial measures of a 
fiscal character, as happened in the autumn Budget of 1947. 
But there is no sign of such disasters on the horizon. 


If a second Finance Bill is introduced this year it is 
much more likely to be concerned with changes and im- 
provements in the tax gathering system than with changes 
in the rates of taxation. 


— Paul Bareau 


Yuan = 1,835 Taiwan Yuan. But steadiness failed to last, 
for on March 31, 1949, inflation on the mainland had been 
so accelerated that the ratio had precipitately dropped to 
only 3 Taiwan Yuan for 1 “Gold Yuan”. 


So far Continental China had been leading in rapidity 
of decline. Formosa followed suit as it became clearly dis- 
cernible from the celerity in which Taiwan note circulation 
increased. 


Date Taiwan Yuan 
5,300,000,000 
50,005,000,000 


One of the causes for such vehemently inflationary 
movements was the granting of huge loans by the Taiwan 
Bank to the island’s industries (notably sugar) and the 
output of larger quantities of goods than could be disposed 
of within the country, or exported abroad. 


Added to the excessive rise in the banknote circulation, 
there were other derogatory factors which pulled down 
Formosan economy. Amongst these were: (a) The lack 
of capabilities in administering the island’s affairs on the 
part of Governor Chen Yi, whose rule was characterized 
by despotism and nepotism, coupled with corruption and 
incompetency; and whose autocratic rule culminated in a 
bloody revolution by the Taiwanese, costing the lives of 
thousands of desperate citizens (February, 1948). (b) The 
continual steep rise in the price index which, based upon 
1937 = 1, stood as follows as of May, 1949: 


81,884 
93,563 


These index figures (wholesale commodities) then stood 
at more than 6,000 times above May, 1948. 


The foregoing symptoms revealed quickening inflation 
of Taiwan money. Between January and June of 1949 the 
cost of living on the island rose ten times. Budgetary 
deficits at that juncture were unavoidable. Actually only 
15% of government expenditure was covered by taxation 
when the year 1949 came to an end. 


Wei Tao-ming, Chen Yi’s successor as Governor of Tai- 
wan, was employing more humane methods in his adminis- 
tration of the island, but otherwise he remained unsuccessful 
in his endeavors to improve living conditions. In turn, he 
was succeeded at the close of 1948 by General Chen Cheng, 
a trustworthy follower of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Chen Cheng tried his best and was esteemed for his integrity. 


| 
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Currency Reform 


Under his auspices an attempt was made to put a stop 
to pernicious inflation by means of a promising reform of 
the island’s currency system. Such a project was initiated 
on June 15. 1949. The former link w.th the mainland's 
Gold Yuan was jettisoned and replaced by a new link in 
the shape of the U.S. dollar. The Taiwan Bank was to issue 
new banknotes. limited in volume to 200 million New Tai- 
wan Yuan. The original link with the American dollar was 

fixed at 1 US$ = 5 New Taiwan Yuan. Simultaneously it 
was decreed that 40,000 old Taiwan $ would henceforth be 
exchangeable against 1 New Taiwan Yuan. The fixing of 
this latter ratio acts unconsciously as a witness to the extent 
of the preceding inflation in Formosa. 

In order to make the currency reform more effective, 
the Nationalist Government handed to the Taiwan Bank 
800.000 ounces of gold as currency reserve. Actually the 
bank authorities repeatedly offered to sell gold to the public, 
for the purpose of bolstering the stability of its notes. 
Furthermore, the Taiwan Bank received devisen in the form 
of US$ 10,000,000, to be used as Trade Equalization Fund. 
Besides, it ought to be considered that the United States 
Government has for years past given economic aid to Taiwan 
by sizeable monetary grants. 


When examining the results of the carefully planned 
and well-intentioned currency reform, it must be admitted 
that honest endeavors resulted in the maintenance of the 
status quo, but it must equally be conceded that the reform 
did not bring the full results expected and needed. This 
notwithstanding the appointment of Mr. K. C. Wu as Gover- 
nor in December, 1949. Mr. Wu has proved his capabilities 
and uprightness while acting as Mayor of Hankow, Chung- 
king and Shanghai. He quit his Taiwan post as a result 
of differences of opinion with General Chiang Kai-shek on 
problems of general policy, an event which calls for regret 
when considering the expanding population figures of For- 
mosa and Mr. Wu’s talents. 


As already recorded, the new Taiwan. monetary unit 
was fixed at the ratio of 5 to 1 US$. However, this level 
soon proved inadequate to the island’s economic structure, 
especially so to exporters. In order to stimulate sales *o 
foreign nations of Taiwan produce, the authorities ar- 
ranged in 1950 to apply a new official exchange certificate 
rate of N.T.Y. 7.50 = 1 US$ on goods traded by govern- 
ment enterprises. While the official rate of 5 was nominally 
maintained, the bank loaned NTY 2.50 on every U.S.$ export 
value to the exporter, with the understanding that repay- 
ment was to be postponed to an indefinite future date. 


This subterfuge comes close to the proverbial ostrich 
policy. It bares the imminence of inflation, and such ten- 
dencies actually had to be admitted when it became im- 
perative to re-value the N.T.Y. at around 15.60 for 1 U.S.$. 
And, under the style of stimulating exports, the financial 
authorities of Formosa, on March ‘1, 1955, created a new, 
non-rigid, export premium under the style of “exchange cer- 
tificate system”. By its terms exporters will obtain a 
bonus which has been temporarily prescribed at NTY 6 for 
1 U.S.$ and which they can sell to importers. While the 
official quotation of 15.60 remains unaltered, it actually 
has been hiked for practical purposes to NT$ 24.78. This 
is distinctly another symptom of paramount requirement; 
it denotes inflationary predisposition. 

The fixation of quotations was long a_ controversial 
issue. The official rate of NTY 5 for 1 US$ continued for 
a considerable period, while the Taiwan Bank recognized 
in a practical manner the prevalence of market quotations. 
The market rate of 7.50 already referred to had to be in- 
creased from its March, 1950, level to NT$ 8.35; this took 
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place on May 18, 1950. On June 18 of the same year it 
was further adjusted to NT$ 8.85; on June 27 to NT$ 9.85; 
in July to NT$ 10.30; and in September, 1950 the new 
exchange certificate rate was lifted to NT$ 15.65 selling 
and 15.55 buying. Private importers had to pay a 20% 
defense tax on top of the market rate. Yet, they profited 
inasmuch as market rates for foreign monies advanced con- 
stantly. 


There existed other indications in connection with in- 
flationary factors. Take the regularized banknote circula- 
tion ‘as a pertinent example. Taiwan, subsequent to its 
currency reform, quickly reached the intra-limit of 200 
million NT$ in its note-issue, which latter is being main- 
tained to this day (May, 1955). But, there are three other 
headings under which paper money is being emitted in Tai- 
wan: (1) in the form of subsidiary notes; (2) for the 
outer island provinces; and (3) as extra-limit. 


As regards subsidiary notes, these are denominated 1 
and 5 fen. The law of November 8, 1950, provides a limit 
for such fractional paper, in combination with subsidiary 
coins, of 20% of the official issue outstanding. Reserves 
are to consist of* government bonds and acceptable com- 
modities. In 1954 the average of such fractional paper 
aggregated over 100 million NT$. 


The extra-limit emission was legalized on November 5, 
1950, apparently without fixing an upper limit. Thus there 
exists a valve which can be opened at will and which enables 
the financial authorities to increase the note-issue ad 
libitum. Ali that is required is the recording of a reserve 
fund consisting of trade acceptances, warehouse receipts and 
staple commodities held by the Taiwan Bank as security 
against loans granted. By mid-1953 the global issue under 
the column of “extra-limit” had exceeded NT$ 400 million, 
while at the close of 1954 the total was estimated to have 
exceeded 800 million NTY. 


The special issue on behalf of the other provinces re- 
mained stationary for about two years at NTY 43.5 mil- 
lion. | 


The following tabulation provides a picture free from 
confusion. It cites official figures pertaining to Formosa’s 
note circulation in millions: | 


End of Year NTY 
1950 298 
1951 513 
1952 983 


Surely, this rapid pace, combined with the rise in the 
exchange ratio, are unambiguous symptoms of the inflationary 
tendency prevailing in Taiwan. True, so far it has not 
turned out to be a pernicious kind of inflation which swept 
through China proper in 1948/49, but the situation is far 
from normal. 


The picture would be incomplete without our summon- 
ing other vital witnesses, namely: 


Wholesale Retail Industr. 
Price Price Production 
Year Index Index Index* 
1950 270.1 225.3 174.6 
1952 550.2 468.0 237.6 
6380.8 502.5 334.0 
616.1 497.2 371.8 
* 1948 = 100 
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IN 1954 


Reports by the Singapore General Chamber of Commerce, the Singapore Harbour Board and the Malayan Exchange 
Banks Association for the year 1954 


Trade of Singapore and of Malaya 


Imports Exports Total 

1936 $ 512,900,000 638,800,000 $1,151,700,000 
1937 698,500,000 705,100,000 1,603 ,600,000 
1938 559,400,000 581,500,000 1,140,900,000 
1939 628,100,000 750,200,000 1,378,300,000 
1947 1,367,500,000 1,294,900,000 2,662,400,000 
1948 1,785,759,000 1,724,162,000 3,509,920,000 
1949 1,839,812,000 1,677,364,000 3,517,176,000 
1950 2,.891,133,000 3,956,937,000 6,848,070,000 
1951 4,720,312,000 5,990,546,000 10,710,858,000 
1952 3,873,142,000 3,918,503,000 7,791,646,000 
1953 3,238,232,000 3,021,616,000 6,259,848,000 
1954 

Singapore 2,330,320,033 2.257,676,167 4,.587,996,200 


Federation of 
Malaya 809,033,831 


Total Pan 
Malayan $3,139,353,864 


853,823,339 1,662,857,170 


$3,111,499,506  $6,250,853,370 


The Pan-Malayan trade figures for the year show an 
adverse balance of approximately $28,000,000 which com- 
pares very favourably with an adverse balance in 1953 of 
$217,000,000. Total trade of $6,250 millions compares un- 
favourably with figures for the previous three years but we 
find considerable encouragement if we split recent figures 
into the following half-yearly periods:— 


July/December 19538 .....:............... 3.035,617,583 
July/December i954 ..... 3,304,336,690 


Federation’s importations from Singapore were valued 
at $508,300,000 while Singapore’s importations from the 
Federation were $597.600,000. Singapore was dependent 
upon the Federation for 24 per cent of trade. These figures 
are not all-embracing for they take no cognisance of such 
things as transhipment cargoes on Through Bills of Lading 
nor of the vast quantities of Banking and Insurance busi- 
ness concentrated in Singapore. 


Singapore Harbour Board 


Number of vessels accommodated during 
the 12 months ended 31st December 1954— 
Trafe Department ........................ 3,720 
Number of vesseis accommodated during the 
12 months ended 31st December 1953— 
= 380 
Nett registered tonnage of yessels berthed 
alongside during the 12 months ended 3lst 
December 1954. 
Traffic Department 
Nett registered tonnage of vessels berthed 
alongside during the 12 months ended 31st 
December 1953. 
Tonnage of cargo handled during the 12 
months ended 3lst December 1954 (exclud- 
ing Coal and Fuel Qil). 
Imports 
Exports 


705.819 
11,104,065 


563,472 
10,717,346 


Tonnage of cargo handled during the 12 
months ended 31st December 1953 (exclud- 
ing Coal and Fuel Oil). 


The tonnage of cargo (excluding coal and fuel oil) in 
1954 is more (by 41,758 tons or 1.11%) than in 1953, though 
the grand total of scale tonnage handled during 1954, includ- 
ing coal and fuel oil, is 1.64% more at 5,493,996 tons than in 
1953. 

Comparing the six month periods ended (a) 30th June 
bons and (b) 3lst December 1954 the figures are as 

ollows 


Number of vessels— (a) (b) 


Trafic Department 1,819 1,901 


Nett Registered Tonnage— 


Dockyard 346,401 359,418 
Traffic Department 5,611,827 5,492,238 
Imports excluding ........... 981,873 987,500 
coal and 
946,879 899,352 


The number of vessels accommodated alongside’ the 
wharves during 1954 was 227 more than in 1953 with a cor- 
responding increase in the nett registered tonnage, whereas 
the cargo handled slightly increased. A _ revised basis of 
tonnage measurement was introduced on 26th February 
1954, and for the purposes of comparison with 1953, the 1954 
tonnage figures should be increased by approximately 10%. 
There has been no congestion of goods and, in spite of the 
pressure on quayage, no appreciable delays to vessels except 
for a period of ten days in December owing to the unusually 
heavy rainfall. 


A further 20 Forklift trucks were put into service and 
orders were placed for another 20, delivery of which should 
take place in January and February 1955. An extension of 
mechanical berths has taken place, and these now number 
Godowns 8—20, North Wall Empire Dock, and Godown 
21—-30. Some 26,000 pallets were in use at the end of the 
year. 

Twenty-four additional tracking trailers were purchased 
during the year, and two new towing tractors were put into 
service in replacement of superannuated equipment. 


Enquiries are now being received from a number of 
firms as to the possibility of taking delivery of cargo on 
pallets. This is a logical step to our palletisation and ap- 
pears to be possible as importers erect modern godowns for 
storing their goods which will enable the use of forklift 
trucks therein. Plans wre approved for the extension of 
an existing latex installation, and also for the erection of 
two new installations. A coconut oil bulking installation 
was completed. Enquiries have been received for further 
installations for this commodity. 


Banking and Exchange 


The Malayan Exchange Banks Association’s best agreed 
sterling T.T. rates to merchants at the opening of the year 
were 2/3 29/32 selling, 2/4 1/32 buying and for the first 
eight months of 1954 markets were extremely steady. In 
August and September the market in interbank sterling 
firmed up and on September 20th the Association raised its 
rates to 1/16 either side of 2/4. With further pressure the 
Association found it necessary to increase its rates by 1/16 
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on September 25th which brought the T.T. buying rate up 
to 2/4 1/8, the rate at which banks can obtain cash from 
the Currency Commissioners in exchange for sterling. Bank- 
ing statistics in October and November revealed that cash 
had begun to leave the banks fairly rapidly and with the 
rise in the price of rubber it soon became plain that some 
expansion of the currency would become necessary before 
the year’s end. In the event the British Banks through 
whom the bulk of sales to the Currency Commissioners is 
channelled, were obliged during December to sell £3,600,000 
to the Commissioners and in the circumstances it was decided 
to raise rates on Leg wee? 15th to the ultimate top of 2/4 
1/32 selling, 2/4 5/32 buying, where one would expect them 
to remain until aon begins to return to banks. Sales to the 
Currency Commissioners from all sources in December total- 
led £4,800,000 thereby expanding the currency by $41 
million. There had been no expansion of the currency since 
1951; in fact in mid 1953 when rates went to bottom, con- 
traction took place to the extent of $47 million. 


For the first eight months of the year sterling remained 
strong against hard currencies and the sterling/U.S. dollars 
cross rate was constantly above parity. Since the middle of 
September sterling gradually weakened chiefly it was believed 
owing to seasonal demand for U.S. and Canadian dollars. The 
lowest rate touched was at the beginning of December when 
it sagged to 2.783. The Canadian dollar which opened at 
2.73% closed at 2.69 1/16. Transferable sterling remained 
steady at about 14% discount for the first eight months and 
thereafter gradually lost its strength until about 23% dis- 
count was reached at the end of the year. 

The whole amount of money in circulation on January 
Ist, 1954, was $763,961,079 and on December 31st as a 
result of the transactions mentioned above it amounted to 
$805,545,130. 


Following a lowering of Bank rate in London on May 
13th from 33% to 3% the Malayan Exchange Banks Associa- 
tion on June Ist, 1954, reduced its agreed minimum rates for 
advances in certain categories from 45% to 4%. Thereafter, 
and until the end of the year, there were no changes in 
these rates which were as follows:— 


Advances against Government and/or Municipal Securities A %& 
Advances against Commodities 4 
Advances against Stocks and Shares 


Although there was no change in Bank rate after May 
13th, towards the end of the year there was a steady rise in 
the Treasury Bill and discount rates in the London Market 
which, however, resulted in small upward adjustments being 
made in the Association’s rates for bills of certain usances. 

Banking Statistics show the following’ outstandings, 
Pan-Malayan, at 3lst December, 1954:— 


Percentage increase or decrease 
Over June Over 3lst 


30th 1954 Dec. 1953 

Loans and Advances ...... 190,459,000 + 6. 28% + 12.18% 

877,495,000 1.54% 2.33% 

154,295,000 4 10.15% + 3.66% 
TIN 


The year opened with a price of £630 per ton in 
London and $316% per picul in Singapore but rose rapidly 
during March and April as it became apparent that the U.S.A. 
would continue operations at the Texas Smelter and place 
the output into the Strategic Stockpile. With the exception 
of July when the price rose to the highest average for the 
year it remained remarkably steady until November when 
under pressure of increasing mine outputs, uncertainty re- 
garding the ratification of the Tin Restriction Agreement 
and once more the future of the Texas smelter, the price 
fell to below £700 per ton. At the close of the year the 
prices were £699 per ton in London and $342} per picul in 
Singapore. 

Two features of interest during the year were the 
narrowing of the premium for Straits Tin and the disap- 
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pearance of the backwardation. From a peak of £52.10.0 
on 22nd March it fell rapidly during April and by the end 
of the year there was a contango for three months tin. 


The highest Sterling price per ton 
was £785. 0. 0 on 12/4/54. 
The lowest Sterling price per ton ) 
was £620. 0. 0 on 18/1/54. 
The average Sterling price per ton 
was £708.12. 9 
The highest Malayan Dollar price 
per picul was $386 
The lowest Malayan Dollar price 
per picul was $314.12) on 19/1/54. 
The average Malayan Dollar price 
per picul was $353.59 


on 13/4/54. 


LONDON SINGAPORE PRICE 
Sterling Straits Per Picul 
Per Ton Premium At Works 
3 Months 
MONTH Buying Average Average Highest Lowest 
1954 Average Per Ton 


Jan. £629.16. 6 £13. 1. 8 $317.33 $320.00 $314.123 


Feb. 636. 8. 6 10. 5.10 318.97 324.75 315.25 
Mar. 685. 0.10 10.14. 4 343.24 362.50 325.874 
Apr. 734. 0. 6 6.10.10 366.56 386.00 351.50 


May 719.15. 9 
June 728. 4. 9 


7.19. 6 361.04 365.00 356.25 
8. 5. 4 364.43 873.374 360.624 


July 748. 9. 1 7.18. 8 375.04 381.873 371.50 
Aug. 730.12. 5 2.10. 6 363.17 370.50 360.50 
Sept. 734.13.10 4.16. 5 365.84 369.00 362.00 
Oct. 731.13. 4 2.18.11 362.62 364.50 359.75 
Nov. 720. 4. 7 355.93 359.875 350.00 
Dec. 704.12. 2 1.15. 11 348.96 354. 623 336.75 


£708.12. 6.10. 5 $353.59 $386.00 $314,128 


Tin and Tin-in-Ore exported from the Federation of 
Malaya showed an increase over previous years; relevant 
figures were :— 


Piculs Tons 
968,786 57,666 0. 4% increase 
951,925 56,662 1.74% decrease 
1,021,959 60.831 . 7.36% increase 


Imports of Tin and Tin-in-Ore from Other Sources: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


, Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Burma 1,048 1,049 944 R93 


Exports of Metal from Singapore and Penang During the Year were :-— 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 
2,597 19,382 30,313 £40,529 
Continent of Europe ........ 26,793 19,861 12,836 10,759 
4,029 1,530 1,400 760 
3,034 202 996 932 
4,742 1,094 930 3,373 


44.951 64,030 61.734. 70,333 


TEXTILES 


Few disturbing factors made their appearance during 
1954 and by the year end it could be said that the textile 
market had assumed the most stable condition it had en- 
countered for some considerable time. Inexperienced im- 
porters had been weeded out, reckless buyers had virtually 
disappeared and on the whole a very subdued tone pre- 
vailed. 

Practically no Piece Goods dealers were unaffected by 
the reduced volume of trade and the general view was that 
most traders considered themselves lucky if they covered 
their working expenses during the year under discussion. 
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Competition had been the keenest felt for a long time and 
it is a problem, particularly at wholesale level, for operators 
to effectively cover their overheads. The entrepot trade 
continued to diminish and the figures quoted at the end of 
this report show a substantial .decline in the case of cotton 
piece goods exports of something like 75,000,000 sq. yards 
between 1953 and 1954. 

It is now obvious that more and more enquiry for 
finished Cotton and Rayon goods is being put to Japan 
whose prices and qualities have proven’ so_ attractive. 
Greater interest has been shown in Japanese Woollen suitings 
and although the general preference is for U.K. products, 
the substantially lower Japanese prices may influence larger 
imports during 1955. Newcomers to the trading com- 
munity are the large numbers of brokers and indent takers 
working on the most nominal margins whose services are 


very much connected with the development of the Japanese 
textile trade. 


Improved import figures for cottons apply to China 
who supplied half a million sq. yards in 1953 and two 
million in 1954. These cloths are regarded as cheap and 


good but not a serious menace to the established Japanese 
counterparts. 


The improved rubber prices prevailed towards the year 
end gave rise to the thought that this could improve demand 
for the better cloths in general and U.K. qualities in parti- 


gs but there has been little immediate indication of 
is. 


It is now known that the quota restrictions applying 


to Japanese textiles will be abolished after the end of 
March, 1955. 


India continues to be a very important supplier although 
there was a reduction of cotton imports from that source 
of about 25% on the 1953 sq. yardage figure. Imports from 


U.K. fell to less than one half and those from Japan rose 
by nearly two thirds. 


The following are some comparable returns:— 


Cotton Piece Goods 


1953 1954 
171,471,298 sq. yds. 133,909,867 sq. yds. 
115,584,943 _,, 39,251,788 ,, 
Imports 
69,985,931 sq. yds. 51,530,280 sq. yds. 
Czechoslovakia ........ 4,911,109 1,549,776 ,, 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Government projects such as schools and hospitals and 
the local authorities’ schemes for the provision of cheap 
housing have contributed largely to the high level of activity 
in the sale of building materials during the year. Building 
materials have remained in plentiful supply but there has 
been a definite upward movement in prices, particularly in 
the case of steel and hardware. Steel reinforcing bars 
have increased by 30% over the year. The trend is still 
upwards. The Continent was the main supplier of steel 
but Japan is now more competitive. 


Deliveries are becoming more protracted and again this 
is particularly noticeable in the case of steel and hard- 
ware. 


Cement has remained in good supply except during 
November and early December when supplies were short as 
a result of the dock strike in the U.K. and contractors 
during this period were working from hand to mouth. Late 
December brought heavy shipments from Japan which eased 
the position. Prices have risen by about 5% over the year. 
The removal of the quota on cement from Japan in March, 
1955, should not have any effect on the cement trade, as 
during 1954 the quota was by no means fully taken up. 
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There is keen competition amongst suppliers of building 
materials and profit margins on many items have been 
slashed to obtain business. Among contractors, competition 
is intensive and it is quite evident that in many cases con- 
tractors are having to work to very bare margins. Building 
costs increased towards the end of the year. 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


On the whole the market remains well stocked. Imports 
of capital equipment were on a much smaller scale than 
1953 but in the second half of 1954 the downward trend 
was halted and more interest was evident in the purchase 
of new equipment. 


The improved price of rubber in the latter half of 1954 
gave certain sections in the Engineering Supplies business 
a welcome boost in sales and increased interest was shown 
by estates in the purchase of replacements equipment, such 
as small Diesel engines. There was little interest in the 
large industrial engine. The demand for agricultural ma- 
chinery has fallen and imports were well down on 1953. 


The high level of activity in the building trade resulted 
in increased sales of contractors’ plant over a wide range. 
There has been more emphasis on the use of heavy con- 
struction equipment in development projects and this section 
has maintained its turnover. 


In the dealer trade in hardware competition has been 
intense over the year and with limited offtake locally and 
a reduced entrepot trade this section has had a difficult 
period. Competition from the Continent for this class of 
business has been strong. 


With the greatly increased output from the new Power 
Station at Pasir Panjang, the electrical trade has encoun- 
tered a strong demand for domestic appliances. There are 
adequate stocks of a very wide range of appliances available 
and with keen competition for the available business retail 
prices have fallen considerably. Sales on hire purchase and 
deferred terms increased. 


PROVISIONS 


Australian flour prices fell steadily during 1954 mainly 
on account of the world surplus of wheat. A considerable 
number of importers made efforts to enter the trade and 
this led to a price war in Singapore, accompanied by heavy 
financial losses. Plentiful supplies were available until 
November when the Australian dock strike created a tem- 
porary and artificial shortage. There was virtually no en- 
trepot trade except at the end of the year when Indonesia 
drew supplies from here. 


Imports of Canadian hard flour are dropping as a simi- 
lar quality is now available at cheaper prices from Aus- 
tralia. 


In February the Singapore Government handed back 
the sugar trade to private enterprise. The Federation 
Government made no similar move until September and even 
then imports there were initially under quota. It was not 
until November that the sugar trade was freed entirely in 
the Federation. 


To begin with, Singapore (being a duty free port) 
drew the bulk of its supplies from Taiwan. As was to be 
expected, importers over-assessed the offtake and there was 
initially a serious glut of sugar. This was accompanied by 
a rapid fall in price, to the benefit of the consumer. In 
May, Taiwan withdrew from further offers and importers 
turned their attention to Eastern European sugars. Fair 
supplies of Java sugar also arrived in this market. Towards - 
the end of the year sugar from the United Kingdom and 
Hongkong was imported in increasing quantities but this 
was largely for the benefit of the Federation. In the latter 
part of the year wholesale prices remained at a fairly con- 
stant level. 


Plentiful supplies of sweetened condensed milk came 
forward from both Holland and Australia but shipments 
from English producers also showed a considerable increase. 
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Supplies of canned fish came mainly from South Africa 
but towards the end of the year and contrary to expecta- 
tions, American shipments re-entered this market. Addi- 
tionally, Japanese supplies have been entering Singapore in 
increasing quantities and at low prices. 


Singapore drew a consHlerable portion of its require- 
ments of canned fruits from America at prices which were, 
in most cases, very competitive with those quoted by Aus- 
tralian and South African suppliers. Whilst America also 
supplied this market with canned vegetables, the bulk of the 
imports came from Holland and Britain. 


There is a new and expanding trade in quick- ieeeen 
fruits and vegetables and both English and American pro- 
ducers are competing for this market. 


Importations of butter, both tinned and fresh, con- 
tinued at high level though it is noticeable that there is a 
gradual change towards the latter. 


FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLES 


With unregulated quantities coming forward from 
various sources in. season 1954 proved to be no exception 
in that the market was generally over-supplied and pro- 
duce frequently did not realise its cost. With the reduced 
re-export opportunities to neighbouring countries the local 
market is without this safeguard and has proved more sen- 
sitive during the year. 


Apples. After the initial glut of Australian fruit West 
Australian supplies petered out and both red and green 
apples were drawn from Tasmania Southern and Eastern 
States. With irregular shipping opportunities from Tas- 
mania there was a temporary scarcity followed by extensive 
supplies when a number of ships arrived within a few 
days. The quality and grading of the Tasmanian fruit, 
however, has improved and it was well received on this 
market. The removal of quota restrictions on American and 
Canadian apples enabled greater quantities of apples to come 
forward from these sources towards the end of the year. 
The quality was excellent although the price was high. 
Japanese supplies were not as plentiful as formerly and 
the price was higher although the quality generally not so 
good. In consequence the Japanese season did not unduly 
disturb the market. 


Oranges. With no subsidy applying from America the 
high price of American oranges almost eliminated them from 
this market and the increased freight which subsequently 
operated further prejudiced this trade. Importers’ turned 
to West and South Australia for their citrus supplies in 
the latter part of the year and increased quantities of good 
quality oranges were received in addition to the regular 
supplies from South Africa. The tone was generally healthy 
until the usual large quantities of Chinese oranges com- 
menced to arrive at the end of the year. 


Grapes. During the second part of the year the avai- 
lable supplies from South Australia and Victoria were not 
of high quality and did not stand up well in store so that 
the early Californian varieties arrived on an empty mar- 
ket. Prices were reasonable and large quantities came 
forward via Hongkong until the Spanish season commenced 
at the end of September. These maintained their usual 
high standard of quality but heavy supplies sent on consign- 
ment soon glutted the market and at the end of the year 
grapes were selling considerably under cost. The position 
«ae however, with ‘re-export opportunities to Indo- 
china 


Vegetables. The plentiful supplies at cheap prices 
from Europe and the Middle East of both onions and potatoes 
resulted in serious gluts by the middle of the year so that 
there was reduced interest in the Japanese crops. Later 
in the year there was a good demand for the small Bombay 
onions and the usual supplies of Lebanese came forward 
at reasonable prices both for local and re-export markets, 
the year closing with a healthy tone. The regular small 
shipments of green vegetables from West Australia con- 
tinued throughout the year and enjoyed popular demand. 
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WINE AND SPIRITS 


Broadly speaking it would appear that the liquor -‘mar- 
ket is at last returning to the hands of the established pre- 
war importers. The immediate post-war period saw the 
importation of wines and spirits by firms with little previous 
experience in this sphere. Now that the market has settled 
down to steady trading conditions, and keen competition, 
many of these small importers have been forced to discon- 
tinue the handling of liquor. 


The market was plentifully stocked with wines, spirits, 
beer and stout throughout the year although over the 
Christmas period a shortage of some brands of Whisky 
developed. This, however, was the direct result of the U.K. 
dock strike in October. 


There has been a considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of both Continental and Australian wines. 

The period under review saw no general improvement 
in the re-export trade to Indonesia. 


The new Customs Ordinance, which is expected to come 
into force early in 1955, should help considerably to stabilize 
the position of the wholesaler and the retailer in this mar- 
ket. 


PRODUCE 


Work in connection with the electoral roll at the Depart- 
ment of Statistics has caused a delay in the publishing of 
trade statistics and at the time of writing the Produce 
Reports figures up to the end of September only were 
available. Consequently exports for the full six months had 
to be estimated and it may be found later that they vary 
from the actual figures as and when they are published 
by Government. 


Sago Flour. Arrival figures to the’ end of September 
indicate that imports during the second half of 1954 may 
just equal or slightly exceed those of the preceding six 
months, but they will definitely be well below, i.e. approxi- 
mately 23%, the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Exports will probably be down well over 20% as com- 
pared to first half 1954, with a drop in shipments to the 
U.K. of some 6,000 tons being mainly responsible. Some- 
what larger off-takes by France and Germany could offset 
merely a small fraction of this. Effects to the declining 
production of textiles in the U.K. due to foreign competi- 
tion, particularly in Japan, are now being felt and the con- 
tinued downward tendency of competing starches does not 
help matters. No. 1 Singapore Flour lost $1.124 and Siak 
$0.50 during the period under review and the resultant 
unsatisfactory price level is the principal reason for the 
drop in production as compared with 1953, as natives, who 
have traditionally been sago producers, are turning to more 
lucrative forms of employment. 


Tapiocas. Demand during the second half of the year 
was very poor. On the occasions that the Pakistan Import 
Licences were available, the market brightened up but those 
occasions were, unfortunately, neither numerous nor sus- 
tained. Generally speaking, Penang prices were lower than 
Singapore and such business as there was tended to go to 
the North. Malayan production was small and in conse- 
quence there was no great pressure at any time to sell; 
due to this prices fluctuated within narrow limits. 


Pearl Sago. Only two Singapore factories were operat- 
ing during the period under review. Owing to very poor 
demand and consequent weakening prices, manufacturers 
had to reduce their costs. The period closed without signs 
of any improving demand. 


Spices. Figures so far available indicate that hopes for 
a very large crop in Sarawak were fully justified, with 
arrivals by the end of 1954 probably about 165% higher 
for White and 150% larger for Black Pepper than during 
the corresponding period of the previous year. Combined 
exports have increased correspondingly though in some- 
what different proportions as to Black and White suggesting 
that a fair amount of Black Pepper was processed locally 
into White. 
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U.K. and the U.S.A. have again been by far our best 
customers for White and Black Pepper respectively. The 
delayed buying in New York mentioned in our last report 


was responsible for an unusually steady market throughout 


the period under review, with prices fluctuating within nar- 
row margins and closing at the end of the year almost un- 
changed from the levels which ruled beginning of July. 


In the Nutmeg trade figures so far available point also 
to a substantial increase—probably in the region of 50% 
over first half of 1954, both for imports as well as exports. 
With only one major set-back during October/November 
prices advanced from 4% for the higher grades to 24% 
for the lower grades indicating consumers_ preference 
favouring the cheaper varieties at the higher levels. 


The turnover in Mace also improved and final figures 
may well be nearly 100% higher than for the first half 
of the year. In sympathy with Nutmegs, prices at the end 
of the period had risen 5%—11% over June levels. 


Copra, Coconut Oil & Oil Cakes. The Colony’s traders 
continue to suffer from Exchange and other restrictions 
placed on the export of copra from Indonesia, upon whom 
this market must always rely for the bulk of its supplies 
and with a continued falling off in arrivals during the 
second half of the year, shipments -again show a further 
reduction at 22,818 tons compared with 31,200 tons during 
January/June 1954 and 33,500 tons during the second half 
of 1953. 


Price fluctuations over the’ past six months have, how- 
ever, been relatively narrow, opening in July at $313 per 
picul f.o.b. to close at only $1 less on the 31st December. 
The lowest touched was $277 in September and the highest 
$334 in October. During the same period, intensive work 
was put in by an energetic Committee of the newly formed 
Singapore Copra Association who are to be commended 
for their industry and resource in formulating proper Rules, 
Bye-Laws and F.O.B. Trading Conditions for the regulation 
of the Singapore Copra Market and for the benefit too of 
Members in the Federation. 


Shipments of Coconut Oil showed a sharp increase at 
20.739 tons compared with 14,800 tons during Jan./June 
1954. China took 6,700 tons and Burma 11,794 tons in 
spite of business to the latter country being affected at the 
moment by the imposition of a 10% Import Duty on Malayan 
Oil. Prices naturally followed fairly closely the trend of 
Copra during the period and fluctuated narrowly between 
$47 per picul in secondhand drums in October to $53 the 
essa Or month. The closing price on the 31st December 
was $49. 


It should be recorded that, included for the first time 
in our shipment figures, are 753 tons in bulk loaded by 
the Singapore Coconut Oil Bulking Installation which com- 
menced active operation in October in lively competition 
with their Penang brethren in the same line of business. 
This addition to the Colony resources in a valuable trade 
is welcome and it is hoped that they will be successful in 
their venture. 


There is no change to report in Oil Cake which con- 
tinues to find a ready market locally well above true export 
values. 


Jelutong & Guttas. The increase in arrivals reported 
for the first half 1954 continued throughout the remainder 
of the year and the final figure when it is known may well 
be some 40% higher. Indonesia, Borneo and Sumatra have 
again been the main suppliers and more than compensated 
for smaller imports from Sarawak where the large pepper 
crops must have absorbed a part of the labour force which 
would otherwise have been collecting jungle produce. 
Jelutong prices fluctuated within narrow limits Sad on 
balance lost 4%, as exports increased only about 20% 
indicating that replenishment of inventories abroad is near- 
ing competition. Principal buyers were once more the U.S.A. 
with 75% of total exports and the U.K. with 21%. On 
the other hand Gutta Percha arrivals fell off sharply, i.e. 
by over 50%, whilst exports declined by only 25% with the 
result that values appreciated in October. 
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Shells. Arrivals reflect a 38% increase over the pre- 
ceding six months and were also above the corresponding 
period in 1953. Supplies from Indonesian sources were 
maintained at about the same level as during the first half 
of the year, and arrivals from Thailand reflect a welcome 
increase. The unsettled conditions on the China coast 
again resulted in no supplies being received from this 
source. Exports declined by approximately 24% on ‘the 
preceding six months and were also below the corresponding 
period in 1953. The most prominent buyer was Italy, whilst 
Japan, France and Hongkong were other important markets. 
Total exports to France approximated about half of the 
quantity taken during the first half of the year, and this 
state of affairs probably reflects on the more settled con- 
ditions in Indochina, an alternative source of supply, during 
the latter part of the year. European buyers paid con- 
siderable attention to this commodity, concentrating mainly 
on the better quality shells, whilst the Eastern markets 
continued to favour the remainder. Prices reflect a gradual 
rise over the period and at the end of December some 
values had risen as much as 25% above those prevailing at 
the beginning of July. 


Rattans. Arrivals fell short of the first six months 
of the year by approximately 10% and were considerably 
below those of the corresponding period in 1953, principally 
because supplies from Indonesian territories were barely 
maintained at previous levels. Imports from British North 
Borneo and Sarawak were similar in total to the first six 
months of the year, although considerably below 1953 figures. 
Likewise exports declined during the period by approximate- 
ly 19% under the first six months of the year. The U.K. 
remained the most prominent, buyer taking approximately 
20% of the total exported. Other important buyers were 
Germany, France and Hongkong. Exports to the U.S.A. 
were of little significance, principally because of the con- 
tinued shortage of high quality rattan in this market. Prices 
for all grades moved within narrow limits during the period. 
Peak prices came in the middle of the six months although 
buyers resistance to the trend checked the tendency before 
the close of the period. 


Gums. Imports from Indonesian sources continued to 
decline, although the overall position was little affected in 
view of improved imports from Sarawak and Thailand. Ar- 
rivals from British North Borneo reflect a sharp drop, as 
compared with the first half of 1954. Estimated figures 
indicate that total imports will fall below the first six months 
of the year by some 25% and fall short of the correspond- 
ing period in 1953 by some 16%. Indications are that total 
exports will be similar to the corresponding period of 1953, 
but below the first six months of the year by some 10%. In 
order of volume of business, India appeared most prominent 
followed by the US.A., Canada and the U.K. as other im- 
portant customers. Damar Batu remained the grade in most 
demand. Price movements generally were on the downward 
tack and values for some grades in December were 10% be- 
iow those at the opening of the period. The improved in- 
terest in Copals was maintained. Imports reflect a slight 
increase over the preceding six months, whereas exports 
were below the first half of the year. The U.K. remained 
the principal buyer and purchased 50% of the total quantity 
exported. Values for Copals again rose and one grade was 
50% above the July value at the end of the period. 


Timber. Business with the United Kingdom has re- 
mained at the low level to which it dropped on the de-control 
of European timber with an almost complete lack of interest 
in “Mixed Light Hardwoods” which formerly formed a sub- 
stantial part of the trade. Interest continued to be centred 
around Keruing and Red Meranti. It was noticeable also 
that while enquiries and bids for Keruing Wagon Planks 
were once a steady feature of the market, recently there 
has been some lessening of interest. This appears to verify 
recent reports that Wagon builders in the U.K. are resorting 
to all-metal rolling-stock in place of. wooden wagons. Ex- 
ports to the U.K. were down by about. 14,000 tons (of 50 
cu. ft. each) on the equivalent period for 1953. However, 
this has .been balanced in part by increased exports to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Mauritius and the Middle Eastern 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


First Rayon Plant: Von Kohorn International Corpora- 
tion of New York, builders and operators of 40 rayon plants 
throughout the world, teamed up with Philippine investors 
in setting up the multi-million peso plant of the Textile 
Corporation of the Philippines on a 15 hectare lot in Rizal 
province. The plant manufactures rayon and acetate from 
local raw materials such as wood pulp. Philippine imports 
of man-made fibers during the past seven years averaged 
50,000,000 yards per year. Rayon and other synthetic woven 
fibers are entirely imported by the Philippines. Philippine 
textile imports fluctuated between P120 million and P276 
million annually during the past seven years. The initial 
output of the proposed plant. will be from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 yards annually, but the plant is designed for 
expansion to capacities of from 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 
yards per year. 


This is the first attempt of Von Kohorn International 
to set up a rayon plant in the Philippines. The venture 
has been granted tax exemption by the Philippine govern- 


markets, and the total decrease (all markets) is about 4,000 
tons. Interest in the U.K. and Australia seems now to be 
centred on Sarawak Ramin and other markets are also en- 
quiring. 


Pineapples. Production of canned pineapple continues 
to expand and the pack for the year amounted to 1,109,775 
standard cases as compared with 797,730 cases in 1953. The 
output of pineapple juice, however, showed a _ substantial 
decrease being 25,000 cases as against 105,000 cases in the 
previous year. The quality of the juice shipped in 1953 was 
considered by the United Kingdom buyers to be below the 
standard required for that market and packers have found 
it necessary to re-equip their juice processing lines and re- 
organise their methods of production. As a result, the 
quality of the product has now been greatly improved and 
it is hoped that demand will steadily expand. 


The final figures of exports of canned pineapple for the 
year are not yet available but it is estimated that the value 
exceeded $25,000,000 representing an increase of 25% on 
the figures for 1953. The United Kingdom accounted for 
about 80% of total exports and West Germany about 10%. 


The Ministry of Food relinquished control of the import ' 


and marketing of canned pineapple in the U.K. as from Ist 
January 1954 and the initial result of the return to free 
trading conditions was a sharp rise in prices which increased 
by more than 30% during the first half of the year. But 
towards the end of. the Summer packing season it became 
apparent that the advance had gone too far and was 
seriously restricting retail sales in the United Kingdom. The 
Winter packing season opened with prices declining rapidly 
without attracting any substantial buying interest and 
packers decided to bring the marketing of the pack under 
the control of their Trade Association which was given 
authority to negotiate sales for all packers at fixed prices. 
This measure was effective in stabilising the market and 
before the close of the period large scale trading had been 
resumed at prices which although substantially lower than 
those ruling in the early part of the year, are higher than 
those previously fixed by the Ministry of Food. 


In October a delegation representing the Malayan Pine- 
apple Industry visited the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany to discuss with trade interests in those countries 
proposals for the standardisation of quality grades for 
Malayan canned pineapple and the adoption of uniform 
methods of describing the various grades on the labels under 
which the pack is marketed. The discussions’ resulted in 
agreement on all important points and the measures neces- 
sary to give effect to the grading and labelling proposals are 
now under examination. 


ment. Textile Corporation of the Philippines was organized 
for the purpose of creating a new, basic and _ essential 
industry in the Philippines and to fill part of the country’s 
demand for textiles. The company combines yarn and 
fabric producing plants under one roof. The company 
includes among its line of piece goods the following types: 
sharkskin fabrics, satins, printed spun rayon, shirtings, ladies’ 
dress fabrics, drapery and upholstery fabrics, tie fabrics, 
luana, fuji, French crepes, flat crepes, canton crepes, butcher 
linen, printed organdy, ninons, marquisettes, printed voiles, 
chiffons, moires, poplins, taffetas, gabardines and blended 
fabrics. Among other products to be manufactured in the 
future are cellophane and high-tenacity rayon yarn for use 
in tire fabrics. The company will require 18 months to 
construct and install the plant. The company will employ 
300 persons during the first production stage and over 1,000 
persons when the first expansion program has been completed. 
The company’s output will replace P5,000,000 worth of 
textiles currently imported and P16,000,000 worth of im- 
ported textiles when the plant has reached its full contem- 
plated capacity. The net annual dollar savings after 
deducting all dollar expenditures will be $1,750,000 and 
$5,000,000 respectively. Von Kohorn invest P2 million in 
the form of machinery. In addition, Von Kohorn procure 
and supply at cost equipment and services not to exceed 
P3.4 million. Von Kohorn also provide the operating 
management without charge and the facilities abroad for 
training Philippine chemists and engineers. Textile Cor- 
poration of the Philippines offer for sale to the public 
5,996,250 common shares at par value of Pl per share. 
Von Kohorn International subscribed to 2,000,000 common 
shares at par value. 


Road Building in Mindanao: A_ vast road building 
program is tapping rich, new agricultural areas on this 
second largest island in the Philippines. The project, 
supported by American funds and technical knowledge, is 
one of the most extensive attempted in Asia since the war. 
Its purpose is to open land for small farmers. Pioneers 
will settle on jungle soil. In some sections the roads will 
cut through areas marked “unexplored” on maps. The 
Mindanao highway development calls for construction. of 
354 miles of primary all-weather roads, 68 miles of feeder 
roads and 21 bridges. The total estimated cost is $42 
million. The United States, through the foreign operations 
agency (F.0.A.), contribute $7 million in equipment and 
technical aid. The Philippines add $35 million in pesos. 


It took years to survey the routes. Much of this work 
was done by air because of the jungle. Construction began 
in 1951. Some of the Mindanao projects will be in opera- 
tion by the end of 1955, but it will be 1958 when. the four 
main roads are completed. A.C. Taylor, veteran U.S. bureau 
of roads engineer who is directing American road building 
works in the Philippines, says: “The Philippines can become 
the show window of Asia with its program of modern high- 
way construction. The work being done here could form 
the pattern for road development throughout this part of 
the world.” 


The project on Mindanao will: (1) Open hitherto 
inaccessible areas for agricultural expansion and give impetus 
to forest industries. (2) Provide a network of land trans- 
portation routes to connect existing developed sectors which 
now depend on sea routes for movement of their produce 
and supplies. (3) Develop a modern trucking system into 
remote areas for transporting such important Mindanao 
products as abaca (hemp), copra and ramie and stimulating 
new agricultural industries. 


Since the road building program began, homesteaders 
have been flocking to Mindanao from all parts of the Philip- 
pines. They are not waiting for the roads to be built in 
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some areas. They push on into the wilderness, clear the 
land, and wait for the highways to catch up to them. It 
is this pioneer spirit that makes a country great. The 
longest and most difficult project in Mindanao is the Davao- 
Agusan road. It runs northsouth for 101 twisting miles 
through dense jungle where only hill tribes have lived. 
There are hundreds of square miles of rich timber stands. 
The Davao-Agusan road eventually will link Davao, a wealthy 
abaca and copra growing area developed by the Japanese 
before the war, with northern ports on the Mindanao sea. 


Some of the newest and finest road building equipment 
have been brought in to build this highway. Huge diese] 
crawler tractors pull out tree trunks centuries old and level 
the jungle with their powerful blades. In south central 
Mindanao an important 84-mile road is being built in the 
Alah valley between the port of Cotabato and Marbel city 
to the southeast. A strategic feeder road running 43 miles 
and skirting the fertile Lake Buluan sector will link with 
this main artery and also tie in with exisling roads. This 
southern section is a major corn and rice producer. In 
addition it has abaca and copra. Coffee plantations are 
a areas in the smail vaileys fingering out from Alah 
valley. 

The Cotabato area is one of the largest rice growing 
sections in the southern Philippines. But it has lacked 
adequate roads to get this staple crop to market and help 
forestall periodic short ages that develop in other parts of 
the country. The Mindanao development is an example 
of what western know-how and oriental initiative can 
produce. American technicians provide the most modern 
road building knowledge and direction. Filipino workers, 
under the supervision of their own engineers who are 
anxious to learn, have made an impressive record against 
big odds. President Magsaysay has given the road develop- 
ment program on Mindanao top priority in his economic 
plans. Magsaysay sees this island as a key in nroviding 
land long denied to many of his countrymen. 


Resources: Secretary of Agriculture Salvador Araneta 
submitted to President Magsaysay recently the report on 
the inventory of the country’s forest, land, mineral, animal 
and fishery resources. The country’s five most important 
natural resources have an actual value of P35,678,735,000 
divided as follows: forest, P28,721,722,000; land, P4,387,- 
773,000; mineral, P1,409,990,000; animal P861,108,000; and 
fishery, P298,092,000. <A five-year program calls for an 
increase of the value of P79,785,876,000, to be divided as 
follows: forest, P49,496,171,000; mineral, P13,985,500,000; 
land, P13,285,103,000; animal, P2,220,651,000; and fishery, 
P198,451,000. (The figure for mineral resources includes 
estimated potential mineral reserves on areas already sur- 
veyed, which totaled about 2,900,000 hectares. This 


potential estimate does not include possible oil and uraniuin 


reserves). 


P6 Million Housing Project: Work on a new P6 
million housing project of the People’s Homesite and 
Housing Corporation in Quezon City has commenced early 
this year. The project, which is the corporation’s sixth, 
will consist of 1,300 units to house thousands of low-income 
group. The project will be composed of bungalow, twin, 
and tenement types of houses. It will be financed by a P6 
million loan from the Government f£ervice Insurance System. 
It will incorporate the best in modern housing planning. 
Another multi-million project will soon rise in Tondo for 
the benefit of slum dwellers. 


Cebu Portland Cement Company will have a constant 
supply of cement throughout the year to meet the demand. 


Industry: The Foreign Operations Administration is 
shifting emphasis from improvement of agriculture and 
development of natural resources to a program for stimulat- 
ing industrialization. A total of $7,900,000 will be devoted 
to industry out of $19,700,000 expenditure in this fiscal 
year. $5 million of the amount earmarked for industry 
will finance machinery imports into the Islands. F.O.A. will 
pay sellers in dollars. Buyers in the Philippines will pay 
for the machines in pesos which will be used to make 
industrial loans. The new plan will revolve around an 
industrial development center to be established in Manila. 
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It will assist manufacturers to develop sound industrial 
projects and improve operating efficiency of their plants. 
The new program marks a change from earlier U.S. aid 
programs which since 1951 emphasized improvement of 
agriculture, education, health, administration, and develop- 
ment of natural resources. These projects will be continued 
but with a larger portion of the costs paid by the Philippine 
government. 


P4 Million Iron Ore Plant: Philippine Iron Mines, Inc. 
will ship to Japan during the next six years over 7,000,000 
tons of iron ore having a value of over P100,000,000. The 
Atlantic Gulf and Pacific Co. of Manila are general managers 
of the iron ore mining corporation. With the signing in 
Japan of the agreement by the Japanese steel mills for the 
purchase of iron ore from the Philippine Iron Mines over 
the next six years, the company is assured of a continuing 
and expanding market for its products. The iron ore pur- 
chase program carries with it an undertaking by the 
Japanese mills to provide $1,800,000 in financial assistance 
for the purchase and erection. of a P4.6 million iron ore 
beneficiation plant which will make possible the utilization 
of some types of ore which, under present conditions, would 
be classified as waste. Repayment to the Japanese mills 
will be made over the final five-year period of the contract 
by a nominal deduction per ton of ore shipped after the 
beneficiation plant is erected and in operation. 


The Central Bank of the Philippines gave its approval 
to the financing program presented by the mine, thus paying 
the way for the consummation of an important mining 
expansion program which has been under study for the last 
two years by the mine authorities and the consulting 
engineers, A. Soriano y Cia. Work on the erection of the 
plant will start as soon as machinery and equipment arrive 
from abroad. The plant is expected to be completed by 
March next year. Not only is the investment in a multi- 
million peso beneficiation plant further evidence of the 
increasing demand for Philippine iron ore but is at the same 
time a definite display of confidence in the future and growth 
of the Philippines. 


Uranium: Philippine Iron Mines, Inc. received the 
results of the aerial survey made during the first half of 
1954 by the Hunting Geophysics Ltd. of London. This 
information was supplied by them at the request of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the United States. To check 
the radioactive areas reported by Hunting, the company has 
been using a helicopter equipped with a scintillation counter 
which is reported to have been giving excellent results in 
pin-pointing radioactive ground. A large-scale program to 
explore the new areas is planned. The program will consist 
of surface trenching to be followed by diamond drilling. On 
the site of the original discovery, four diamond drill holes 
have been completed. All holes show zones of strong radio- 
activity, with copper and molybdenum mineralization. 


Holes 215 and 216 were drilled at an angle of 45 
degrees and both show zones of radioactivity which line up 
with the mineralization found in the prewar tunnels 3 and 
4. Forty samples from the cores of these holes were sent 
to Abbot A. Hanks in San Francisco. One sample covering 
a width of 14 feet gave radiometric results of 1.5 per cent 
U308. Holes 217 and 218 were drilled at a steep angle 
from the position of holes 215 and 216, respectively. These 
holes show radioactivity with strong copper and molybdenum 
215 and 216, in tunnels 3 and 4, and extend the length of 
the known deposit by approximately 70 feet. Crosscuts have 
been started from tunnel 3 to intersect the known radio- 
active zones. 


The copper and molybdenum mineralization is sufficient 
to warrant the development of the deposit, leaving the 
uranium as very valuable by-product which will assure the 
economic success of the operation. The company is con- 
sidering installation of a mill to extract the copper, 
molybdenum and uranium. Test work on the ore has already 
been started. By upgrading the uranium content of the 
product shipped, the value will be greatly increased due to 
the premiums paid for high grade ores. 


Dairy Products: A 10-year cooperative project agree- 
ment for the improvement of dairy cattle by crossbreeding 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Financial Policies: In his speech before the Diet 
Finance Minister Ichimada said: (1) that the principle of 
keeping the State finance and money and banking on a 
sound basis will be maintained; (2) that accumulation of 
capital is the prerequisite for increasing employment; (3) 
that tax will be reduced mainly for the benefit of small 
incomes; (4) that steps have been taken to _ help 
stabilize local finance; and (5) that in making Government 
loans or investments particular attention will be paid to 
strengthening economic foundation. Acting Director 
General Ishibashi of the Economic Counsel Board said: (1) 
that priority will be given to basic industries, such as coal 
and iron-steel, in aiding industrial modernization; (2) that 
debt guarantee by the Japan Development Bank will be 
utilized for encouragement of such modernization; (3) that 
efforts will be made to further lower prices by cutting down 
production cost; and (4) that balance will be maintained in 
international accounts for fiscal 1955. 


Lower Money Rates: As Government has taken the 
step to exempt tax on interests on deposits and savings, 
financial institutions are also called upon to make efforts 
to lower their loan rates. The call loan rate should first be 
reduced. The present rate having been fixed when the city 
banks’ borrowings from the Bank of Japan were largely 
subject to the second higher regulatory rate, it is only 
natural that it should be lowered now that most banks, are 
no longer so much indebted to the Bank as to pay such 
higher rate. The banks’ loan rates should also follow suit. 


Plan for Fiscal 1955. According to Government’s 
economic plan for fiscal 1955, increases of 2.2% in national 
gross product, of 2% in distributed national income, of 1.5% 
in mining and industrial production, and a 2% cut in the 
price level are aimed at as compared with fiseal 1954. 
Export target is set at $1,650 million to ensure $53 million 
surplus balance in international accounts. In order to attain 
these objectives, efforts are required among others for (1) 
greater accumulation of capital and securing needed funds 
for key industries, (2) expansion of exports, and (3) 
industrial modernization and enhancement of productivity. 


Increase in Deposits: Private deposits in all financial 
institutions increased Y60,900 million in March last, as 
compared with Y21,000 million increase a year ago, owing 
mainly to big gains in bank deposits. Taking the past one 
year period ending March, the increase reached Y763,000 
million or Y34,600 million more than the result attained in 
the previous one year, and exceeded by 9% the Y700,000 
million target set for the year. This may be largely accounted 
for by an advance made in deposits representing people’s 
Savings. 

Production Index: The industrial and mining produc- 
tion index for March of the Economic Counsel Board recorded 
171.6 (1934—86 av.=100), a rise of 5.3% from 163.0 in 
February. It compares with the postwar peak of 172.6 in 
December, 1953 and is second only to 172.4 in March, 1954, 
the next high. This gain over February is ascribed to more 


was recently made. The cooperating agencies will work 
with Sahiwal. Brown Swiss, and native cattle breeds for 
milk production, adaptability, and possible formation of a 
new breed of dairy cattle. Crosses will be made using 
Sahiwal cows and Brown Swiss bulls at the animal industry 
bureau stock farm in Alabang, Rizal, native cows and Brown 
Swiss bulls at Los Banos. Reciprocal crosses of these, when 
possible, will also be done. Records of performance will be 
analyzed for milking qualities based on yearly production 
and breeding records. The project covers a period from 
January of this year to January 1965, subject to renewal 
thereafter by mutual agreement. There will be full co- 
operation between the research agencies on the com- 
pilation and interpretation of data, and dissemination of 
findings to farmers through reports, bulletins, and other 
extension media, 


working days in March, better electric power supply because 
of seasonably abundant water flow, and an improvement in 
the export of iron and steel among others. 


Ship Exports: Shipbuilders, to maintain the present 
improvement in the export of ships, are searching for a new 
market in South America. The export for fiscal 1954, helped 
by the subsidizing measures, attained a postwar peak of 52 
vessels totalling 570,000 tons. Now that the subsidizing 
measures have been repealed, and with prices of ships 
flattening off because of somewhat dullish shipping market 
of late, finding of new markets is considered a necessity in 
order to attain the current fiscal year’s export target of 
some 400,000 tons. 


Financial Sitvation: Bank of Japan’s advances to city 
banks have been on the decrease since August, 1954, and 
during April the lowest in recent months was recorded at 
Y184,000 million. Improvement is also seen in the com- 
parative relation between deposits and loans of city banks. 
While formerly loans were generally higher than deposits, 
deposits of all banks increased by Y399,000 million 
during fiscal 1954 against Y231,000 million increase ‘in 
loans, indicating that the over-loaned condition of banks 
has been rectified considerably. Under the circumstances, 
the Ministry of Finance intends to encourage (1) accumu- 
lation of capital, (2) sound management of financial in- 
stitutions, (3) lowering of loan rates, and (4) rational use 
on priority basis of funds collecting in financial institutions. 


Banking Position: A marked improvement is noted in 
the banking position generally by a survey of principal 
accounts of all banks of the country (87 banks) as of the 
end of fiscal 1954. Deposits increased, while loans con- 
tinued to be restrained during the last fiscal year, and 
banks’ borrowings from the Bank of Japan fell off Y133,000 
million. This improvement is attributable to the effect of 
money tightening policy pursued since autumn of 1953 and 
also to net disbursement of Treasury funds amounting to 
Y190,000 million during the year. 


National Income: The Economic Counsel Board esti- 
mates distributed national income for fiscal 1955 at Y6,323,- 
000 million ($17,564 m.), an increase of 2% over the 
previous year. Price fall considered, real national income 
will show as much as 3.9% expansion, as compared with 
2.9% increase for 1954. : 


Industrial Funds: Industrial funds available in fiscal 
1955 is estimated to amount to Y1,190,000 million’ or 
Y190,000 million increase over the preceding year. In- 
creased supply of funds from private sources may be ex- 
pected consequent on expanded savings in keeping with 
the economic plan for fiscal 1955, in addition to some in- 
creases in Treasury funds and corporate reserve funds. 


Business Favorable: Principal trading companies mak- 
ing settlement of accounts in March showed gains in earn- 
ings generally, despite little increase in the amount of 
sales. This ‘turn for the better is the result of the traders, 
hard hit by deflation of last year, having taken steps to 
cope with the situation. If similar results are promised 
for the next one or two terms, the business basis of traders 
will be stabilized greatly, coupled with the progress of 
mergers, integration, or other measures for strengthening 
trading firms financially. Banking circles, however, see yet 
more hardships ahead for the traders. 


Wage Decline: Labor Ministry survey disclosed that 
factory workers wages in manufacturing industries averaged 
Y13,580 in Jan., 1955, showing for the first time since the 
end of war a decrease from a year ago of’ Y58. February 
also witnessed the same tendency. Consumers’ price in- 
dices in the meantime having increased by 0.2-0.3%, there 
was a greater decline in the real wage. At first this was 
ascribed in some quarters to seasonal factors, but now more 
are of opinion that the deflationary effects finally permeated 
into wages. 
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ECONOMIC REPORT FROM JAPAN 


_ Gov't policy messages delivered before the 22nd special 
Diet session stressed the following points: (a) Japanese 
economy is gradually heading toward soundness attributable 
to the stringent monetary policy, but it cannot be claimed 
that the economy has already laid a sufficiently adcquate 
basis in line with the achievements made by certain countries 
overseas. Consequently, urgent tasks are to cut production 
cost further to enhance competitive power in experts and 
to expedite capital accumulation and sound enterprise 
management. (b) To implement the above policy, Gov't 
intends to lower corporation taxes to replenish industrial 
capital, and to eliminate all taxes on interest income from 
savings deposits for promoting savings. In line with this. 
Gov't will request cooperation of financial institutions in 
lowering loan rates in order to cut production costs. (c) 
Economic policies during current fiscal year will follow the 
previously formulated 6-year Economic Plan, and will aim 
at export promotion, industrial rationalization and elevation 
of productivity. 


Gov't finished the Budget draft for fiscal year begun 
last April 1st. The strong and earnest attempt made at 
keeping the budget of the General Account down to within 
the Y1,000,000 million orbit (total of Y999,600 million; less 
by Y200 million from the supplemented previous fiscal year 
budget) and confirmation to execute all campaign pvomises 
as well as other policies within this budget range, have won 
wide acclaim. Budget features are as follows: (a) To 
insure necessary increases in Defense Board vutlays (and 
still keep within the General Budget orbit), a cut in the 
Joint Defense Account was requested of the US. to provide 
for total defense outlays at the previous fiscal year level 
(total of _Y132,700 million) as well as to increase substan- 
tially extra-budgetary contracts. Therefore, the defense 
line has been strengthened somewhat further than in the 
past. (b) Fiscal loans and investments total Y327,700 
million or Y42,700 million above the previous fiscal year. 
However, much of this excess is directed toward the Export- 
Import Bank and housing construction, and general indus- 
trial loans were held down to about the last fiscal year level. 
(c) Social security outlays total Y100,600 imillion, a rise of 
Y5,200 million from the last F.Y., covered largely by 
unemployment measures and social insurance expenditures. 
On the other hand, public works expenses were cut Y9,200 
million (subsidies to local public bodies were squeezed) and 


general administrative expenses were shared Y14,100 million. 
The above indicates the attempt to emphasize social security 
by cutting subsidies and economizing under the stringent 
policy. (d) Direct taxes were cut (Y32,500 million) for 
the sake of livelihood stability and capital accumulation. 
This is covered by increased revenues from indirect taxes. 


A new Japan-China (Formosa) trade agreement was 
signed recently in Taipei, as follows: Term—One year from 
April ist, 1955 to March 31st, 1956. Export-Import—$94 
million each way ($7 million invisibles included). Increase 
of $193 million each way over the previous fiscal year. 
Exports from Japan—Fertilizer, $20.3 million; Machinery, 
Vehicles and parts, $16 million; Iron-steel products, $10.2 
million; Textiles, $5 million; Rolling stock, Communication 
equipment and Ships, $4 million; Electric supplies, $4 
million and others. Rise in fertilizer is notable. Imports 
from China—Sugar, $46.8 million; Rice, $25 million; 
Banana, $4.5 million; Salt, $2 million and others including 
coal, Taiwan cedar, etc. The foreign exchange balance 
between the two countries for the previous fiscal year (Apr. 
’54-Mar. ’55) showed an import excess against Japan of $2 
million (Export—$59 million; Import—$61 million). 


A trade agreement was concluded between the Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Association of Japan and Diet 
Members’ League for Promotion of Japan-China Trade on 
the one hand, and the Visiting Trade Delegation of the 
People’s Republic of China (Communist China), in Tokyo 
on May 4th. The agreement provides for a trade exchange 
(each way) of 30 million sterling a year. In principie, the 
exchange will be equal between goods’ correspondingly 
classified into A, B and C groups. The business community 
do not place much hope on the actual outcome of the agree- 
ment and in general feel that achievement of the stipulated 
trade amount would be difficult because of the firm stand 
of the Visiting Delegation on the classified goods-exchange 
principle and the small hope for easing COCOM export 
restrictions under prevailing international] situations. The 
Agreement calls for a payments arrangement between the 
Bank of Japan and the People’s Bank of China for settlement 
through the Open Account. However, this merely expresses 
the desires of the parties to the Agreement and does not 
carry the official authorization of the Japanese Gov’t and/or 
the Bank of Japan. 


JAPAN’S YFOURIST INDUSTRY 


Japan’s many places of scenic beauty and its tradi- 
tional art and culture, dating back through the centuries, 


are hard to beat anywhere in the world. The tourist trade 


in Japan is gaining more importance as a significant dollar- 
earning industry as the number of visitors from abroad is 
on the upgrade. Last year, 87,055 foreigners visited Japan 
and spent a total of $38,500,000. These figures represented 
a 15.4 per cent increase over the number of tourists in 1953 
and a 16.7 per cent gain in the amount spent over 1953. 
The Government is aware of the importance of the tourist 
industry and is taking every possible step to enhance Japan's 
value to visitors. 


Japan, situated in the medium latitudes, has a climate 
that is generally mild. Lying lengthwise from north to 
south, Japan is featured by clear distinctions among the four 
seasons, each with its own charm and _ attraction. The 
tourist seasons in Japan are spring (March-May) and autumn 
(October-November). In summer, the temperature is com- 


paratively high, with a similarly high degree of humidity 
under the influence of the continental climate. While the 
distinction between summer and winter is conspicuous due 
to the monsoon, the oceanic climate keeps the changes of 
temperature and humidity moderate. 


Being in the volcanic zone, Japan abounds’ with moun- 
tains and valleys dotted with hot-springs. Indeed, the en- 
tire country is a tourist spot. Japan is rich in recreational 
facilities, skiing and skating in winter and swimming and 
mountain-climbing in summer. Moreover, a number of 
centuries-old structures of high architectural value and 
ancient works of art representing the best in Japanese 
tradition and history are kept intact in Nara, Kyoto and 
many other places. 

Tourist facilities have been improved to a great extent 
with hotels remodelled or newly built to accommodate the 
increasing number of foreign tourists who visit Japan. At 


present, 85 first-class Western-style hotels with a total 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


China’s trade with Communist countries last year was 
more than four times as great as in 1950. The volume of 
trade constituted 80% of China’s total foreign trade. In 
1954, capital goods made up 93.5% of the total imports from 


capacity for 8,894 persons are available to the public. 
Hotels alone are not sufficient to accommodate all foreign 
visitors. The shortage of Western-style hotels is amelior- 
ated by a considerable number of first-class Japanese-style 
hotels. Not a few foreign tourists prefer the Japanese- 
style hotels with a genuine Japanese atmosphere. The 
Japanese-style hotels are thus playing a vital role as sub- 
stitutes for Western-style hotels. 

Railways are highly developed throughout Japan and 
trains are all punctual. Airlines connect principal cities. 
The Japan Air Lines daily operates three flights both ways 
between Tokyo and Osaka and between Tokyo and Fukuoka, 
Kyushu and two flights (to be increased to three flights 
shortly) both ways between Tokyo and Sapporo, Hokkaido. 


The only drawback still remaining for ideal sightseeing 
tours of Japan is that the roads, including highways, are not 
perfect. Japan is lagging behind the Western countries in 
road administration. However, in view of the importance 
of good roads to tourist industry, repairing and improve- 
ment of national highways are now under way on a priority 
basis. Under the Law for Special Measures on Improve- 
ment of Roads enacted in 1952, the national highways are 
designated as either Class A or B, indicating repair and im- 
provement priorities. 


The number of foreigners visiting Japan has been in- 
creasing annually. In 1952 approximately 72,000 visitors 
came to Japan. This rose approximately to 87,000 in 1954. 
Breakdown of the visiting foreigners in Japan in 1954 
follows: 


87,055 

2,045 

Visitors on business, ete. .......... 29,792 

(b) Passengers temporarily on land ........ 38,759 


These foreign visitors, representing a 15.4 per cent in- 
crease in number over 1953, spent a total of $38,500,000 
in Japan, a 16.7 per cent increase over 1953, which amount 
occupied 2.4 per cent of the year’s total export. As a dollar 
earner of the year, it ranked ninth, following major exports 
such as cotton textiles, steel and raw silk. About 50 per 
cent of the foreigners were Americans. Eleven per cent 
were Chinese, nine per cent Britishers and four per cent 
Filipinos, among others. When Japanese residing in the 
United States are included, the visitors from the U.S. com- 
prised more than half the entire total. 


Japan Travel Information Office branches have been 
established in New York and San Francisco. However, the 
need of opening the JTIO branches, in Asia, South America, 
Europe and Canada to attract more tourists from these 
areas is being felt in Japan. Before the last war, the JTIO 
had offices in 13 principal cities of the world—Bangkok, 
Hanoi, Hongkong, Manila, Peking, Saigon, Shanghai, Los 
Angeles, New York, Buenos Aires, Berlin, London and Paris. 


At present, information on travel to Japan is available at 


the two JTIO branches mentioned above and at the Japanese 
Government overseas establishments. Within Japan, the 
Japan Travel Bureau supplies full information on travels. 


Communist countries. Import of complete sets of equip- 
ment went up 246.46% compared with 1952. All the 
principal equipment for the 156 enterprises which form the 
nucleus of China’s first five-year plan are being supplied by 
U.S.S.R. In return, China supplies U.S.S.R. and other Com- 
munist countries with various mineral and animal products, 
cereals and other foodstuffs, fats, tea, silks, bristles, tung 
oil and handicrafts. Chang Hua-tung, Director of the 
Bureau of Import of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, recently 
said that imports from the Soviet Union were capital goods 
consisting of key equipment which China cannot produce 
enough or still is unable to manufacture. Thousands of 
Soviet plants work for the fulfilment of China’s orders. 
U.S.S.R. is also supplying China free with blue-prints and 
technical data. Soviet experts are helping China to install 
the equipment as well as giving instructions in its use. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Work on 10 steam power plants, 2 hydroelectric stations, 
5 power transmission lines and 2 substations which started 
early this year is progressing smoothly. The steam power 
plants are located in the new textile centre of Shihkiach- 
wang, the railway centre of Lanchow, the mining town of 
Huainan and other places. A steam turbine generator for 
the power station of the First Motor Car Plant is equipped 
with an oil-pressure speed regulator and automatic safety 
devices. Surveyors are now choosing a site for a hydro- 
electric station on the Lhasa River. Another hydroelectric 
station will be set up in Shigatse, the second largest city 
of Tibet. In Shanghai, the steam turbine and boiler for the 
first Chinese-produced 6,000-kilowatt power generating unit 
were completed with the help of Czechoslovak engineers. 
The generator was completed last September. This first 
“Made in China’”’ 6,000-kilowatt unit will be installed in a 
power plant near the Huainan Coal Mines in Anhwei. 


Preparations are being made to build China’s first 
modern heavy machine tool plant in Wuhan. The plant 
will have Soviet machinery and equipment. When com- 
pleted, it will turn ‘out heavy metal cutting machines 
including vertical lathes, planers, planer-type milling 
machines and horizontal boring machines. Skilled workers 
and technicians for this plant are being trained in China 
and U.S.S.R. State-owned light industries will get 21% more 
machinery for capital construction from China’s own 
machine-building industry this year than last. New products 
include: cemplete sets of sugar refining equipment capable 
of refining 2,000 tons of sugar cane daily; rubber mixers 
and vulcanising pans; grinders capable of producing 20 tons 
of pulp daily; paper machines that can produce 120 metres 
of paper per minute; and refrigerators for the food and 
pharmaceutical industries. 


Twelve different types of optical glasses are now being 
produced in China. Trial productions of optical instruments 
for industrial, educational and medical purposes were 
successful. They included’ gas-interserometers for the 
detection of methane; magnetic balances; biological micros- 
copes with oil immersion objective; projection lenses for 
portable cine-projectors and optical systems for cystoscopes. 
Recently Shanghai sent more than 20,000 sets of air- 
cooling equipment to various industrial centres in China. 
The equipment includes electric fans, ventilators and air 
blowers. Over 200 items of new products will be made by 
China’s state-owned rubber industry this year to meet the 
needs of national construction. High on the list are rubber 
tyres for China’s first motor car and tractor plants. There 
will be rubber products and parts for the textile, printing, 
electrical appliances and medical equipment industries. 
Output of truck tyres this year will be more than 20 times 
that of 1949. The new paper mill in Kiamusze (a Sungari 
River port 400 kilometres northeast of Harbin) will be 
supplied with pulp-wood from the nearby Heilungkiang 
forests and the Little Khingan Mountains. When completed, 
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the mill will turn out insulating paper, cement bag paper 
and papers for other industrial uses. 

é Output of beer, wine and spirits will go up by 32,500,000 
litres this year. State-owned breweries will produce 
185,000 litres more of port. A considerable increase is also 
scheduled for such famous products as Fenchiu, a sorghum 
spirit; Maotai grain spirit; and Shaohing rice wine. Plans 
for this year include a modern state-owned port wine and 
brandy distillery in Peking with an annual output of over 
660,000 litres. Another major project is the extension of 
the distillery in Shansi Province which will increase output 
by 18%. The malt factory for beer manufacture now under 
construction in Moukden will be completed this year. An- 
other wine refinery is under construction in Heilungkiang. 
When completed next year it will produce several million 
bottles of wine annually. The wine will be made from wild 
grapes which grow in abundance in the region. Sugar and 
alcohol needed for refining can be obtained from the 
province's beet sugar refineries. 


New projects added to the state-owned Harbin No. 1 
Cement Plant will increase the production by 35%. They 
included a rotary cement kiln, a raw mixing mill, and g 
power Substation. The building of China’s first highly 
mechanised cement plant has started in Tatung (400 kilo- 
metres west of Peking). It will require only one-third of 
the personnel needed by existing plants of similar size. The 
cement plant in Penki which was destroyed by the Japanese 
ten years ago is being restored. This plant will be 
remodelled into a highly mechanised plant. 


A new pair of vertical shafts for the mining of lignite 
is under construction in the Peipiao Coal Mines in Jehol. 
The lignite deposit which extends over four counties is found 
near the surface and can be easily exploited. Phosphorous 
deposits were recently discovered near Nanking. The 
quality is good and the deposits are thick and cover a wide 
area. New high-grade manganese deposits have been dis- 
covered in Hunan. Indications of still more deposits have 
been found within a perimeter of 300 kilometres around 
the mine. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


Peking is urging farmers to produce more grain and 
reclaim more wasteland. Sixty thousand peasants from poor 
mountainous regions and other areas in Shantung are 
migrating to Heilungkiang, Kirin and Inner Mongolia to 
1eclaim vast tracts of fertile wasteland. The volunteer 
settlers were accompanied by medical personnel. All 
travelling expenses are paid by the government. Other 
government arrangements for the migrants included settle- 
ment houses with kitchen utensils, foodstuff, firewood and 
everything ready for them to move in. 40,000 hectares of 
wasteland were reclaimed this spring in Heilungkiang. 
Altogether 120,000 hectares will be reclaimed this year in 
this province. When all 120,000 hectares are sown to crops 
next year the province’s grain crop will rise by 130,000 tons. 
Mechanised state farms will be set up on 86,600 hectares 
of wasteland around Poyang Lake and other regions in 
Kiangsi. These reclaimed wastelands will yield an annual 
output of 115,000 tons of grain. The soya-bean crop of 
Heilungkiang this year will be 30% higher than that for 
last year and will reach over 1.7 million tons. The acreage 
sown to soya-bean will be about the same as last year, but 
higher yields will be obtained through improved methods 
of cultivation, close planting, use of more fertiliser and 
better seed and sowing by new-type horse-drawn implements. 

More maize will be grown in China this year by 
switching from traditional millet and sorghum to _high- 
yielding crop. In Shansi the maize acreage will be extended 
by 86,600 hectares this year over last. In Jehol, the 
acreage will be enlarged by 30,000 hectares. In Szechwan, 
40,000 hectares of maize will be sown after the rice crop is 
harvested this autumn. Chinese agronomists are introduc- 
ing the growing of maize and legume crops simultaneously 
on the land previously sown only to maize. This method, 
which yields an extra soya bean or peanut crop. without 
affecting maize yield appreciably, will help to increase oil 
bearing crops in the maize belt. Legume crops can also be 
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grown together with kaoliang. Last year, a state farm in 
Szechwan harvested 4,800 kilogrammes of maize and 382 
kilogrammes of soya bean from every hectare of land, which 
grew only 4,800 kilogrammes of maize previously. Best 
results are obtained by planting double rows of beans 
between two rows of maize, or alternating double rows of 
maize and beans. Tests showed that legume crops help 
keep the moisture in the soil and check the growth of weeds 
under the tall maize plants. The roots of the legumes do 
not rob the corn of its plant nutriment. 

Compared with 1954, rice yields in Szechwan will be 
increased by 300,000 tons this year. With the completion 
of 15,000 small reservoirs and the additions made to the 
2,000 years old Tukiangyen Irrigation System in the upper 
reaches of the Yangtze River, the province has expanded 
its irrigated-land by 173,000 hectares this year. Improve- 
ments on the Tukiangyen Irrigation System alone will 
increase the production of 18,000 tons of rice this year. 
By applying improved farming technique an extra 150,000 
tons of grain will be harvested. Another 5,000 tons will be 
added by switching from one to two crops. Increased out- 
put is also expected from soil improvement. Honan expects 
a good crop this year on its 4,666,000 hectares of wheat 
land. Last year, the province yielded the country’s best 
wheat crop (20% more than in 1953). The first consign- 
ment of this year’s Chekiang tea is now ready for export 
to U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Britain 
and North Africa. Chekiang Province produces the largest 
quantities of black and green tea in China. The processed 
tea this year will be 32% more than in 1954. 

Sugar output in China will go up 18% this year. China’s 
sugar-beet output increased by 100% last year, while sugar- 
cane output went up by 20%. Three modern sugar refineries 
have been completed since 1951 while another nine are 
unde, construction. The new sugar refinery now being 
built in Neikiang, mid-way along the Chengtu-Chungking 
Railway, will be the biggest in Southwest China. Output of 
sugar by Kwangtung’s five state-owned refineries for the 
first quarter this year was 7,300 tons more than that for 
the same period last year. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


China now has over 140,000 kilometres of highways 
open to traffic. From 1949 up to the end of last year 
9635 kilometres of new highways were built, 23,158 kilo- 
metres of old highways rebuilt and 34,870 kilometres 
repaired. Of the new highways some 5,000 kilometres were 
located in the remote regions inhabited by the minority 
nationalities. Outstanding among these was the 2,255- 
kilometre Sikang-Tibet Highway over the “roof of the 
world.” Both this highway and the Chinghai-Tibet H:gn- 
way, opened to traffic last December, were -playing a 
significant part in the development of economic and cultural 
life in the Tibet Region. Motor traffic now links Sining 
with the Tsaidam Basin where large-scale oi] prospecting 
will be carried out this year. This section is part of the 
Chinghai-Sinkiang Highway. Work to restore the ‘whole 
highway will be continued. In Szechwan, work on the last 
section of the more than 500-kilometre long Chengtu-Ahpa 
Highway will be completed by the end of this year. Anpa 
is the biggest trading centre in the Tibetan Autonomous 
Region. 

China’s shipping this year will reach approximately 20 
times the 1950 figure. Inland, coastal and ocean-going 
shipping will be 30% above that in 1954. China is now 
manufacturing both inland and coastal vessels. Shipping 
tonnage now is double that of five years ago. Navigable 
inland waterways in the same period have grown from 
73,000 kilometres to 95,000. Major developments in 
shipping facilities include Tangku New Harbour, which 
receives 10,000-ton ocean-going vessels for Tientsin. Last 
year, the government allocated nearly ten million yuan (new 
currency) to increase port mechanisation in various parts 
of the country. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Peking is calling all parents and teachers to develop 
Socialist characteristics in children. Children must be 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG NOTES 


PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


One of the most familiar sights in the Tsimshatsui area 
—the colonnade leading from the Kowloon Canton Railway 
Station to the Star Ferry Pier—will be demolished to give 
clear access to the new Kowloon Public Pier. A reinforced 
concrete roof will be erected over this new pier. The pilot 


taught to love work, to be unselfish and to have courage, 
creativeness and collective spirit. To meet the demand 
created by large scale industria] developments, more students 
are receiving technical training. The Ministry of Heavy 
Industry now runs 29 technical schools with a student body 
of over 32,000. During the past year, 4,700 technical school 
graduates were placed in various branches of heavy industry. 
7,000 more will be employed this year. Two more new 
technical schools will be set up this summer in Nanking and 
Wuhan. More than 220,000 students from institutions of 
higher learning and technical schools will do field work this 
year in factories and mines, villages and research institutions. 
About 67,000 of these are engineering students. Anshan 
Iron and Steel Company, the First Motor-Car Plant in 
Changchun, the Meishan Reservoir, and various’ other 
development centres will receive hundreds of young 
specialists from all parts of the country beginning this 
June. Northeast Engineering Institute in Shenyang is 
training nearly 6,000 mining, metallurgical, electrical and 
architectural engineers. Over 1,000 specialists will graduate 
from the college this summer. 1,400 top administrators, 
engineers and other experts in heavy industry will be given 
a three-month intensive specialisation course this year. 
Scientists of the Academy of Sciences and Soviet experts 
will give lectures on the management of. industrial enter- 
prises and the latest technical developments. Special 
technical courses will be given to tens of thousands of 


skilled workers in the factories and mines throughout the 
country. 


RIVER HARNESSING 


Along the Huai River, the fifth year of work on the 
harnessing project is progressing smoothly. The volume 
of work to be finished in the first half of this year is 80% 
greater than in the whole of last year. Two reservoirs and 
a water detention basin are being built, extensive dredging 
is being carried out and the river dykes are being strengthen- 
ed and repaired. 


The two reservoirs, the Nanwan and the Meishan, and 
the water detention basin will have a combined capacity of 
8.200 million cubic metres. In the upper reaches, the 
Nanwan Reservoir will be completed this year. The 
multiple-arch concrete dam of the Meishan Reservoir in the 
middle reaches will be 84 metres. Suitable sites for reser- 
voirs have been found along the Yiho and Loho Tributaries 
of the lower reaches of the Yellow River. The proposed 
reservoirs will be among the major projects to be built in 
the first stage of harnessing the 4.850-kilometre Yellow 
River. Other reservoirs will also be built during the first 
stage of harnessing work along the main course of the river 
and another tributary in the lower reaches, the MHsinho 
River. Dozens of new hydrological stations have been added 
since the beginning of the year to the hundreds of existing 
ones along the Yangtze River. Dozens of new. hydrological 
stations have been added since the beginning of the year 
to the hundreds of existing ones along the Yangtze River. 
The new stations are in the upper reaches of the river and 
on its largest tributary, the Han River. They will report 
the changes in the water level and the amount of rainfall 
bo the central flood-prevention headquarters. 


scheme in connection with the reclamation project at Kun 
Tong is making satisfactory progress. The main work 
involves the filling in of the remaining portion of the present 
city refuse dump to form 78 acres of flat land for factory 
sites. About 1,500,000 cubic yards of spoil will be removed 
from the foothills immediately to the north to fill the area. 
Filling-in operations will be completed in about two years. 
The first phase of this reclamation, including the pilot 
scheme, calls for the reclamation of 78 acres of the seabed. 
Provision, however, has been made to extend the reclamation 
area by some 60 acres at a later stage. 


CHINESE GENERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Governor of Hongkong remarked at the opening 
of the new C.G.C.C. building that trade and commerce 
are today hedged round with so many barriers and 
subject to so .many different restrictions that never 
before has any individual merchant been in greater need of 
the collective experience and support of his fellows, 
co-ordinated and made available through the medium of a 
chamber of commerce. The Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce has a history of almost 60 years. At present its 
membership consists of 3,000 individual members and over 
60 members representing different guilds, commercial and 
industrial associations. Throughout all these years, the 
Chamber has served as a federation of Chinese merchants 
in this Colony and enjoyed the staunch support of the 
Chinese community. During the past 55 years, the name 
underwent several changes. At first it was called the 
“Chinese Commercial Union.” In 1913 the organization 
was expanded and called the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 
This remained for 40 years. In 1953, the present name was 
adopted. The new building was proposed in 1948 by the 
former Chairman Ko Chuk-hung. The new building was 
completed last October. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The China Underwriters, Limited announced an interim 
bonus of $12.50 per annum per $1,000 Sum Assured. The 
profit for 1954 amounted to $150,000. The Directors will 
propose at the forthcoming meeting following dividends 
without deduction of tax: 50 cents per share on 256,000 
Ordinary Shares—$128,000; $1,706.67 per share on 15 
Founders’ Shares—-$25,600. The British Traders’ Insurance 
Co., Ltd. reported a profit of £222,214 for 1954. The 
dividend was 16 shillings per share free of tax. A profit of 
£113,277 was announced by the North Pacific Insurance 
Co., Ltd. The dividend was 6 shillings per share free of 
tax. The Union Insurance Society of Canton Ltd. reported 
a profit of £720,860 for last year. In addition to the 
interim dividend of £1 per share, the final dividend was 
£1/2/6 per share free of tax. 


INDIAN TRADE MISSION 


A 20-man Indian Trade Mission arrived here last week. 
Mr. J. V. Somayajulu, leader of the group, stated that the 
purpose of the Mission was to explore the possibilities of 
trade expansion. The Mission was organised by the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce and had visited Singapore, Malaya. 
the Philippines and Japan. After a short stay here, they 
left for Bangkok. At the moment, India is importing piece- 
goods, footwear, electric goods and other Hongkong manu- 
factures. To meet the requirements of the second 5-year 
plan, India would probably import more machinery and 
equipment in the future. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN HONGKONG 


115,453 workers were employed by 2,494 registered and Out of these 115.453 workers, 43,442 were females and 


recorded factories and workshops by the end of last year. 72,011 males. Details of the employment are printed below: 
Industry No. of Ne. of Employees Industry No. of No. of Employees 
Factories Male Female Total Factories Male Female Total 
1. METAL MINING. 7. MANUFACTURE OF 
Iron Ore Mining 1 938 — 938 FOOTWEAR, 
Wolfram Ore Min- OTHER WEARING 
1 eae 1 38 11 49 APPAREL & MADE 
; UP TEXTILE 
2 976 11 987 GOODS. 
2. STONE QUARRY- Manufacture o f 
ING. 3 86 2 88 Footwear, except 
: a — Rubber Footwear 11 965 72 1,037 
3. FOOD MANUFAC- Manufacture of 
TURING INDUS- Wearing Apparel 
TRIES EXCEPT except Footwear 98 2,214 1,944 4,158 
BEVERAGE IN- Manufacture o f 
DUSTRIES. Made up Textile 
Meat Canning & : goods, except 
Preserving ._. 9 8 1 9 Wearing Apparel © 15 103 403 506 
Dairy Products 3 23 — 23 124 3,282 2,419 5,701 
Vegetable & Fruits 17 234 226 460 — por 
84 269 353 8. MANUFACTURE OF 
Vegetable Oils, WOOD & CORK, 
Peanut Oil, Soy EXCEPT FURNI- 
Sauce & Gourmet TURE. 
Powder, & Pepper- “Wi 871 33 904 
Bean Curd ......... oe 31 244 20 264 ing 1 5 10 15 
Flour & Rice Mill- Manufacture. af 
Bak, ies. Biscuits 667 Trunks, and cases 12 2 
akeries, iscults 22 10 y 
& Confectionery _ 32 1,021 432 1,453 
Sugar Factories & 102 1,627 55 1,682 
Cocoa, Chocolate & 
FURNITURE & 
Sugai Confec- | FIXTURE 
11 106 161 267 IXTURES, 
Miscellaneous Food Wooden’ Furniture 934 
Preparations 71 773 301 1,074 6 231 
| Rattan Furniture 
260 4,118 2,303 6,421 1] 275 54 329 
4. BEVERAGE LN- 506 54 560 
Wine Industries _. 15 191 3 194 10. MANUFACTURE OF 
Breweries & Manu- PAPER & PAPER 
facture of Malt .. 1 161 25 186 PRODUCTS. = o 
Soft Drink  Indus- Paper Manufacture 2 1 
13 476 61 537 Articles of Pulp & 
Paper-board 12 167 179 346 
Total 29 828 89 917 Paper Cutting 2 7 5 12 
5. TOBACCO MANU- 229 185 414 
Cigarettes igars 26: 
Sigarettes & Cigars 62 (1,258 PUBLISHING & 
6. MANUFACTURE OF ALLIED INDUS- 
TEXTILE, | TRIES. 
Cotton Spinning _. 17 97,918 3,595 11,513 821 4,606 708 0,314 
Wool Spinning ...... 1 100 20 120 Newspapers .......... 11 904 26 930 
148 4,115 5,09 9,210 Paper Dyeing 4 136 
46 1,120 28 1,148 ea 6.437 
Knitting Mills .... 297 3,216 7,303 10,519 Total .........-.- 
Cordage, Rope & 12. MANUFACTURE OF 
Twine Indus. ___... 43 549 388 937 LEATHER & LEA- 
Manufacture of THER PRODUCTS, 
Textiles not else- EXCEPT FOOT- 
where classified _ 14 278 296 574 WEAR. 


Total 566 17,296 16,725 34,021 Taunerics 
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No. of No. of Employees Industry No. of No. of Employees 
Factories Male F Total Factories Male Female Total 
F 25 566 399 965 
13. veata Pas. Aluminium Wares 5 189 68 257 
DUCTS. Enamel Wares 27 4,268 712 4,980 
Reclaimed Rubber Vacuum Flasks 
Producta. i 5 70 2 72 Electro-Plating 37 653 263 916 
56 5,082 7,345 Nails & Serews .... 5 83 51 134 
Tooth Paste Tubes 2 16 16 
14. MANUFACTURE OF Hurricane Lamps ._ 6 278 420 698 
CHEMICAL & Brass Sheets _...... 6 207 99 306 
CHEMICAL  PRO- Iron & Steel Works 8 509 65 574 
DUCTS. Metal Windows .... 10 342 1 343 
Chemicals ...........- 9 227 75 302 Umbrella Ribs 3 43 128 171 
4 25 25 2 9 9 
11 35 35 Other Metal Wares 165 2,298 2,233 4,531 
Fire Crackers ...... 1 48 234 282 
Fertilisers _......... 1 6 ae 6 316 10,161 5,000 15,161 
Medicines ........... MANUFACTURE OF 
Repair of Machinery 147 2,221 852,306 
Joss Sticks & Mos- _ MANUF 
quito Sticks ........ 10 V2 319 °° SUECTRICAL MA. 
Camphor Oil & CHINERY, APPA- 
Powder .............. 1 11 11 RATUS APPLL 
Glue & Gelatine _... 1 9 10 ANCES &  SUP.- 
Bone-Grinding 5 PLIES. 
: bad Repair of Radio... 2 32 «199 231 
Hand Torches ...... 31 1,338 4,084 5,422 
a 92 1,136 1,912 3,048 Electrical Bulbs .... 26 344 432 776 
7 134 636 770 
15. MANUFACTURE OF Electric Appliances 2 24 40 64 
PRODUCTS OF Neon Light ........... 3 15 3 18 
PETROLEUM & 
12 71 1,887 5,394 7,281 
21. MANUFACTURE OF 
16. MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPORT 
N O EQUIPMENT. 
PRODUCTS . Shipbuilding & Re- 
CEPT PRODUCTS See 21 6,060 173 6,233 
OF PETROLEUM & Tramways Repair- 
COAL, 1 1,480 6 1,486 
ESTES: apetiran 4 388 98 486 Motor buses Repair- 
Pottery, china 2 900 — 900 
earthenware... 3 172 31 203 Lorries & Cars Re- 
Glass & Glass Pro- i SRT 10 393 4 397 
32 759 114 873 Motor Bodies 2 34 34 
Tiles & Blocks 5 69 13 82 Aircraft Repair and 
Cement Manufac- oan Overhauling 2 644 15 659 
4 5 __ 38 9511198 9,709 
Gypsum Powder _.. 2 14 — 
61 1,866 305 2,171 Manufacturing of 
17. BASIC METAL IN- tical Instruments 4 29 4 33 
DUSTRIES. Precious Stones _.. 1 8 — 8 
[ron Foundry - 11 352 8 360 Artificial Pearls _. 1 5 60 65 
Rolling Mills _....... 5 573 311 884 Gramophone Re- 
Lead Melting .... 1 — D 1 3 11 
Refinery of Wol- 2 17 17 Pianos 1 8 
3 8 12 20 
19 947 319 1,266 1 10 
18. MANUFACTURE OF Feather sorting & 
METAL PRODUCTS 7 75 57 132 
EXCEPT MA- Tooth Brushes _. 5 226 234 460 
CHINERY, TRANS- 18 569 338 907 
PORT & EQUIP- Ice & Cold Storage 17 650 67 717 
MENT. | Bakelite Wares _._ 10 101 59 160 
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HONGKONG ENGINEERING & INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


An appeal for Hongkong to publicise its achievements 
over the past years and to answer back untrue accusations 
by unfriendly critics was made by the Governor of Hongkong 
at the annual dinner of HK Engineering Society: “We must 


‘conform to some extent to the age in which we live. We 
should state the facts simply and truthfully. . . 


If we don’t, 


our case will go by default and unfriendly critics may spread 
false rumours about us. 


untrue accusations. 


We are too apt to be superior to 
We should answer back.” 


The following is extracted from the review of major 
engineering projects which have taken place since 1947, made 
by Mr. Bowring, President of the Society: 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Industry No. of No. of Employees 
Factories Male Female Total 
Plastic Wares ...... 39 400 345 745 
Bamboo Blinds 1 12 50 62 
Fountain Pens 2 41 78 119 
ae 2 8 13 21 
1 5 — 5 
Straw Ropes ....... 1 6 10 16 
Venetian Blinds _. 1 4 — 4 
117 2,173 ‘. 1,862 3,535 
CONSTRUCTION, ~ 
Terrazzo Works _.. 4 56 12 68 
ELECTRIiCIT 
GAS, WATER & 
SANITARY SER- 
VICES. 
Electric Light & 
Sa 5 879 9 888 
Gas Manufacture & 
Distribution ___. : 403 — 403 
7 1,282 9 1,291 
WHOLESALE & 
RETAIL TRADE. 
Petroleum Installa- 
4 49 3 497 
PACKING CARGO 5 58 5 63 
GODOWN. 1 392 10 402 
COMMUNIC A- 
TIONS. 
Cable & Wireless _ 1 
Telephones ......... 1 831 42 873 
2 840 42 882 
RECREATION SER- 
VICES. 
Motion Pictures 
Production ......... 7 446 34 480 
PERSONAL SER- 
VICES. 
............. 75 1,106 92 1,198 
Grand Total .... 2,494 72,011 


43,442 115,453 


The most important civil engineering development and 
the most urgent is the Tai Lam Chung Water Supply Scheme 
which, when completed, will almost double the water re- 
sources of the whole Colony. Land reclaimed since 1947 
totals over one hundred and fifty acres at North Point, 
Causeway Bay and the Central district. The Causeway Bay 
project, now Victoria Park, required over two million cubic 
yards of fill material. The reclamation scheme at Kun Tong 
to provide land for industrial development is in hand, and 
when completed, will be the biggest single area ever to be 
reclaimed in Hongkong. The new Queen’s Pier, is the 
largest public pier to be built in the Colony, and the new 
vehicular ferry pier at Kowloon, which will be completed in 
September, will be capable of taking the largest ferry vessel 
in use or envisaged for any service. During the last few 
years the Colony’s roads have been undergoing a steady trans- 
formation. Since 1951 48 miles of the main thoroughfares 
have been completely reconstructed to carry the heavy 
trafic. The Sports Stadium at Sookunpoo which is now 
nearing completion will be the biggest in the Far East. It 
will provide accommodation for 28,500 spectators, and is 
capable of expansion at a later date to accommodate 65,000. 
The new Airport at Kai Tak for which tenders have recently 
been called will be the largest civil engineering project ever 
to be undertaken in the history of the Colony. 


Remarkable progress has been made during the past 
eight years in the local shipyards and ship repairing esta- 
blishments. At the end of the war both of the large dock- 
yards were reduced to mere heaps of rubble, and their 
machine shops extensively damaged by bombs. The splendid 
vehicular ferries have all been constructed by the Hongkong 
and Whampoa Dock Company who have built 61 new vessels 
of various sizes since 1947. The smaller passenger vessels 
owned by the Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Company have 
been built mostly by the Hongkong Shipyard Company, and 
this small shipyard has completed 36 ships of various kinds 
during the period under review. Of the larger dockyards 
Taikoo has constructed vessels of sizes varying from over 
6,000 gross tons to small launches for harbour work, and 
the number of units built by this Company since the war 
has reached the grand total of 92. Last year they were 
busy with the construction of two cargo liners for the China 
Navigation Company, and the first of these ships was launch- 
ed in December. 


Before the war there were only 800 registered factories 
in Hongkong and today there are over 2,500. The textile 
industry is probably the most important in the Colony. The 
first’ mill was not established until 1947. Today there are 
14 mills, all well equipped with up-to-date machinery. The 
plastic industry also began in 1947 and now there are 36 
registered factories. In 1949 there were only 10 enamel- 
ware factories. Today 26 are in operation. Many other 
new factories have been built and equipped with modern 
machinery in recent years for the manufacture of paints and 
lacquer, rubber foot-wear and torch cases. Less than three 
years ago the first of some 30 factories for the manufacture 
of woollen gloves was put into operation. 


The expansion of the electrical generating capacity 
during the years from 1947 to 1954 has paralleled the deve- 
lopments in other engineering fields. The combined installed 
capacity of the two main Power Companies has risen from 
72,000 kilowatts in 1947 to 160,000 at the end of 1954. 
It has never been necessary to institute power cuts which 
have been so prevalent in other countries. The expansion 
of the electrical generating capacity has enabled considerable 
developments in air conditioning and neon sign industries. 
It is doubtful if the industrial expansion could have been 
achieved had it not been for the ready availability of electri- 
cal power supplies. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION 


Air Traffic in April, 1955 


Departures Arrivals 
Points of Call Mail Freight Mail « Freight reve 
Passengers (kilos ) (kilos ) Passengers (kilos) (kilos ) and 
United Kingdom 126 3,128 5,901 66 3,799 5,053 inec 
Europe .... 102 1,547 2.827 63 1,038 2.373 $1.€ 
Middle East 262 1,686 1,777 131 366 1,688 pi 
Caleutta 115 1,128 4,405 180 619 424 the 
Rangoon 120 377 7,511 128 267 739 ters 
Bangkok 867 994 12,661 834 2.203 9.835 
French Indochi 584 570 4,648 1.096 386 7.051 nidial 
Singapore 459 2,493 17,462 384 5,190 4,665 trar 
Philippine 1,225 5,054 11.646 1.418 1,100. 1.870 ture 
Australia 59 Seni 1,633 59 129 849 ve 
U.S.A. 149 2.337 10,347 58 3.105 2.867 long 
Honolulu 64 78 486 31 112 82° now 
Canada 143 808 3.276 33 129 689 Par 
Japan 1,501 13.584 8,443 1,388 4,308 8.122 stor 
Formosa 402 1,304 23,306 373 1,019 2.090 ear’ 
Korea 68 360 42.703 102 144 “1,325 Sea 
Direct Transit 916 10,642 916 10.642 Avi 
Total Aircraft Departure = 273. Total Aircraft Arrival = 272. Eu 
for 
will 
31, 
tral 
HONGKONG SHIPPING tha 
fro) 
cou 
Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net 9 
Entering and Clearing the Port in April 1955 ’ 
April Total (Jan.-April) 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton 

British : 231 482,799 232 470,225 900 1,867,989 906 1,863,300 

American 17 88,277 17 88.277 407,578 17 407,578 

12 3.453 13 3,246 45 13,865 46 13,892 

Danish . 15 46,076 16 46,743 69 224,392 69 221.881 Pa: 
Dutch 17 70,507 18 74,842 63 275,218 63 276,063 Fai 
French 27,060 6 27,060 16 71,621 5 69.993 £1 
German ; 3 14,470 3 14.470 12 60,524 12 60,524 tou 
Indian — 3 8,821 3 8.821 am 
Italian 2 12,676 2 12,676 4 25,847 4 25,847 fer 
Japanese 24 83,219 27 92,026 109 356,257 109 356,257 of 
Korean = 1 687 1 687 ope 
Liberian 2 4,246 2 4,246 4 8,492 4 8,492 rat 
Norwegian 42 99,706 43 107,406 156 388,943 158 392.811 on 
Pakistan 4,297 1 4,297 3 10,075 3 10,075 aft 
Panamanian he 10 12,252 11 13,099 40 66,841 44 69,387 ae 
Philippine 2 4,915 2 4,915 15 35,135 16 36,801 M$ 
Portuguese — — — 2 8,292 2 8,292 
Swedish 8 29,827 29,827 85 121177 36 123,445 
Vietnam — — — 1 553 
Yugoslav ‘ ae 1 1,724 1 1,724 4 6,450 4 6,450 opt 
Total 394 985,981 402 995,079 1,562 3,968,957 1,576 3,971,425 


‘ 
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HONGKONG AVIATION NOTES 


Pan American Airways annual report to stockholders 
revealed that the company’s gross revenues reached $219 
million in 1954 with passenger revenues up 10% and cargo 
revenues up 14%. The net income of the airline after U.S. 
and foreign taxes was $10.4 million compared to the net 
income of $10.8 million for 1953. This was equivalent to 
$1.69 a share on the company’s 6,152,182 shares outstanding, 
compared with $1.76 a share in 1953. Principal factors 
in the $400,000 reduction in income were lesser profits from 
the disposal of aircraft, reduction in the mail rate and 
termination of the Korean airlift in 1953. Pan American 
now has on order 40 advanced-type Douglas aircraft repre- 
senting an investment of $110 million, the largest such 
transaction between an airline and an aircraft manufac- 
turer in the history of the industry. Seven Douglas “Super 
7’s’’, scheduled for current delivery, will be the fastest 
long-range aircraft in international service, 30 miles an 
hour faster than any other over-ocean plane. These Clip- 
pers will provide non-stop tourist service from New York to 
Paris and London, as well as comparable high-speed, non- 
stop service on Pacific routes. Deliveries will commence 
early in 1956 on a new fleet of 33 Douglas-built “Seven 
Seas” Clippers, equipped with engines capable of developing 
600 more horse-power than the engines in this year’s models+ 
and a range of 5,100 miles. During 1954, the airline carried 
1,800,000 passengers, a gain of 9% over 1953. Cargo ton- 
miles were up 15.8% and cargo revenues increased 14.3%. 


Reductions of up to US$1,000 for a family of four 
flying from Orient points to the U.S. via Europe and to 
Europe via the U.S. will be possible under the family plan 
for trans-Atlantic travel announced by PAA. The plan 
will be effective November 1 and continue through March 
31, the same period in which special low-rate, off-season 
trans-Atlantic fares also apply. The new plan will mean 
that anyone travelling round-trip to the U.S. via Europe 
from Guam, Tokyo, Hongkong, Manila or other Orient points 
could take advantage of the new plan and the off-season 
rates for reductions of $330 per person for each member of 
his family. 


* * * + 


BOAC’s Constellation Service to the Far East was 
inaugurated on May 4, 1955. The Company recently ac- 
quired 12 Constellations for first class services to Africa 
and the Far East. The new London-Tokyo service is a 
weekly flight via Rome, Beirut, Karachi; Calcutta, Rangoon 
and Hongkong. 
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Qantas recently started a Super Constellation service 
between Sydney and Tokyo. The total flying time is only 
a little over 21 hours. 


Cathay Pacific Airways Limited recently increased air 
fares from Singapore to Hongkong: Single fare $395 and 
the ordinary return fare $711. Excursion return fares, to 
be used within 30 days $626. The rises were due to the 
recent introduction of the DC-6 aircraft. This aircraft 
provides a faster and more comfortable journey than the 
DC-4. Flying time has been cut from 11 hours to 7 hours 
50 minutes. 


The Korean National Airlines recently increased its 
flights from Seoul to Hongkong from one to two a week. 
Canadian Pacific Airlines announced that a _ twice-weekly 
passenger service is now available from Vancouver to Tokyo 
and Hongkong. Increase in the service was made possible 
by the cessation of the Korean Airlift and the release of 
aircraft which had been carrying military personnel between 
Canada and Japan. CPAL played a prominent part in 
Canada’s contribution to the United Nations during the 
Korean campaign. Since the inception of the airlift in 
August, 1950, the Airline made 703 return trips over the 
4.800 miles route between Vancouver and Tokyo. Passen- 
gers carried, consisting of both Canadian and American 
personnel, totalled 39,313, and the Company’s planes logged 
over seven million miles on the Great Circle Route, via the 
Aleutian Islands. When CPAL inaugurates its Polar Route 
to Europe on June 10 it will provide a fast, one-carrier ser- 
vice from the Orient to the great trading centres of the 
United Kingdom, France, Holland and Germany. 


HONGKONG SHIPPING NOTES 


Due to increased operational costs, the Far Eastern 
Passenger Conference ships sailing between Europe and 
Far East recently increased passenger fares by 7%. Pas- 
sengers travelling on P. & O. liners now pay from £11 to 
£12 more for first class passages, while those travelling 
tourist class pay from £8 to £9 more. The freight “war” 
among members of the Malaya-China-Japan Shipping Con- 
ference continued. At a meeting of 30 of the 32 members 
of the Conference, seven lines voted for a continuation of 
open rates while the remainder were in favour of tariff 
rates. Japanese shipping companies were sharply divided 
on the issue. The freight “war” started on January 13 
after allegations were made that one shipping line had 
accepted rubber cargo below the tariff rates by offering 
secret rebates to shippers. The rate then prevailing was 
M$55 less 20 per cent per ton but the tariff-breaking com- 
pany was alleged to have offered big rebates, cornering all 
the business. The matter came to a head at one of the 
meetings ofthe Conference and the rates, officially declared 
open, came tumbling down to as low as M$40 per ton. Many 
lines found it not only unprofitable but were actually losing 
by carrying cargoes to Japan. 


The largest ocean-going ship to be built in post-war 
Hongkong, the mv Chungking, of the China Navigation 
Company, made her maiden voyage to Shanghai on May 27. 
1955. The Chungking, a cargo vessel of 6,580 deadweight 
tons, will be placed on the Hongkong-Japan-Indonesia service 
after her initial voyage to Shanghai. The Chungking, built 
by the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company, was 
launched by Lady Grantham on December 7 last year at 
Quarry Bay. The vessel has an overall length of 422 feet 
two inches; a breadth moulded of 55 feet nine inches; a 
depth moulded to upper deck of 33 feet six inches. 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line’s mv Sagami Maru 
visited here recently on her maiden voyage to Europe. The 
9,419-ton Sagami Maru has a length of 145 metres, a 
breadth of 19.50 metres and a depth of 12.30 metres. She 
is propelled by a 12,000 hp. (MCR) diesel engine. Her 
bale capacity is 14.837 tons and grain capacity 16,176 tons 
of 40 cubic feet. There are four deep tanks with a capacity 
of 1,294 tons, excluding expansion trunks. She has accom- 
modation for 12 passengers in six cabins. 


(Continued on Page 712) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


(May 


There was no significant improve- 
ment in trade during the fortnight in 
the local commodity market. Korea 
maintained a steady demand for selec- 
tive items; China bought some indus- 
trial chemicals and metals when prices 
were low; Taiwan was keen in phar- 
maceuticals but buying offers were 
unattractive; Japan remained interest- 
ed in China produce but sent here more 
enquiries than orders; Indonesia re- 
laxed import restrictions but lacked 
sufficient funds to purchase more while 
Thailand found imports from here too 
expensive due to the sharp decline of 
Baht rates in Bangkok. Trading in 
paper slowed down while demand for 
metals gradually improved. China pro- 
duce attracted orders from Europe and 
Scutheast Asia while pharmaceuticals 
enjoyed good demand from Taiwan. 
Industrial chemicals, cotton yarns and 
piece goods remained sluggish through- 
out the period. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Restrictions and Enquiries: 
Certain specifications of electric wiring 
can now be exported to any destina- 
tion subject to exchange and _ area 
control requirements. Japanese manu- 
facturers wish to export pigskin, 
cameras, toys, lighters, and _ knitting 
machines. Belgian exporters want to 
sell piece goods, suitings, metals, 
cement, non-ferrous metals, tractors 
and diesel engines. French firms wish 
to export industrial chemicals, ma- 
chinery, cork products and _ watches. 
One French importer wants to buy hog 
casings. 


China Trade: China bought some 
industrial chemicals and metals when 
prices were low but deserted the 
market when quotations firmed up by 
the end of the period. In addition to 
regular shipments of staples, China 
also sent here zinc oxide, sodium sul- 
phide, glycerine and other products. 
Chinese electric fans are selling here 
at prices half of other imported fans. 
Chinese newsprint in reams, bond, 
strawboard and M.G. cap are popular 
with local consumers. Chinese wire 
nails enjoy good local and overseas 
demand, Recently China also relaxed 
the export of oilseeds, though the 
quantity was still very much _ limited. 


Taiwan Trade: Taiwan suspended 
all D/P imports. Under the present 
foreign exchange allocation system, 
importers in Taipei do not know in 
advance whether they could get the 


necessary allocations or not. Taipei 


16-28) 


also placed 11 articles under a tem- 
porary import embargo: dry flower of 
lily-like species, edible fungus from 
tnees, mushrooms, tooth pastes, tooth 
brushes, motors for bicycles, bulk snail 
meat, lining leather for shoes, bulk 
crab meat, bulk sea bivalves and pine 
tuft. Special import licences are now 
required for: motor cycles, coal tar, 
silk labels for garments, vacuum 
bottles of over eight pounds, acetate 
bubble gum base, printing ink, gas 
pumps and fire-extinguishers. In the 
local market Taiwan remained interest- 
ed in pharmaceuticals. 


Japan Trade: Following Japanese 
firms recently established branches in 
Hongkong: Cosho Co., Mitsubishi 
Shoji K.K.. Toyo Menka K.K., Daiichi 
Trading Co. Daiichi Bussen K.K., 
Japan Cotton & General Trading Com- 
pany, Marubeni Co., Mataichi K.K.. 
Shin-Nomura Trading Co., Chori Trad- 
ing Co. Toyoshima & Co., Tokyo 
Maruichi Shoji K.K., Nissin Tsusho 
Kaisha Ltd.. Tazuke & Co., Nippon 
Rayon Co., F. Kanematsu & Co., and 
C. Itoh & Co. Demand for Japanese 
paper slowed down when_= shipments 
under previous indents began to ar- 
rive. Very few new indents were 
booked due to increased cost and the 
lack of near forwards. Local market 
prices of Japanese sundries and rayon 
yarn fell below costs as a result of 
slower re-exports to Southeast Asia. 


Korea Trade: US$3.38 million were 
sold to importers in the weekly auc- 
tion of US military aid funds in 
Seoul. The highest rate was 535 
Hwan to $1. The Office of Procure- 
ment in Seoul invited bids for the 
supply of electrical and mechanical 
plant, lumber and building materials, 
petroleum asphalt, blasting materials 
and cement. More than 5,000 tons of 
goods were shipped to Pusan. They 
included fertilisers, paper, metals, ma- 
chinery, glass and construction mate- 


rials, industrial chemicals, canned 
goods, cotton yarn and _  pharmaceu- 
ticals, 

Indonesia Trade: Indonesia_—ire- 


sumed the import of cotton yarn, cau- 
stic soda, paper, wheat flour, cement 
and galvanized iron sheets. Djakarta 
was considering to import less essential 
goods such as cotton textiles, enamel- 
ware, sundries, and aluminium ware 
under l-year credit arrangements. The 
reaction from Hongkong manufacturers 
will depend largely on whether they 
can obtain advance credit from local 
banks, The one-year import credit 
system previously applied only to cot- 
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ton yarn, newsprint, wheat flour, indus- 
trial chemicals. construction materials 
and metals. 


Thailand Trade: Thailand lifted the 
import ban on following items: skim- 
med milk, mineral oil and animal fat, 
biscuit, woodveneer for match manu- 
facturing, tomato paste, metal and 
filing cabinets, umbrellas and motor 
cars. Following the suspension of 
foreign exchange by the Bank of Thai- 
land, HK dollar jumped to 4.02 Bahts 
in Bangkok. The recent gradual rise 
of HK dollars in Bangkok as a result 
of the flight of Indochinese capital to 
Hongkong via Thailand made HK goods 
too expensive for Bangkok. By the 
end of last week, Bangkok adopted 
emergency measures to check the 
flight of capital. Hongkong _ dollar. 
then returned to 3.93 Bahts. Mean- 
while, Thai products, including large 
“eo mgs of rice, continued to reach 
ere. 


The Philippines: Shipments to the 
Philippines remained slow due to the 
strict import restrictions there. By 
the end of last week, however, Philip- 
pine traders were negotiating a back- 
to-back trade with HK. About 5,000 
tons of brown sugar will be exchanged 
for re-exports and manufactured 
goods from Hongkong. 


Indochina Trade: Export to Saigon 
slowed down after the recent short 
revival of speculative shipments. On 
the other hand, Pnompenh sent more 
orders here for foodstuffs, cotton tex- 
tiles, enamelware and aluminiumware. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Woodoil enjoyed 
steady demand from Australia, Japan, 
Taiwan, Singapore, Thailand and 
Korea. Forwards were contracted at 
firm prices after spot goods had been 
exhausted. Citronella oil, however, 
declined due to selling pressure and 
cassia oil depressed by heavy stock. 
Groundoil was first improved by rises 
in the Indian market but later collapsed 
when large quantities reached here 
from China. Cassia lignea and gall- 
nuts gained on steady overseas demand 
but mustard seed failed to improve 
despite strong Japanese demand. Red 
beans declined from recent gains when 
demand slowed down and indent drop- 
ped. Demand from various sources 
also included: Europe—aniseed star, 
cassia lignea, gallnuts, hog bristles, 
raw silk, human hair, green tea and 
feathers; Japan—Sesame, cassia lignea,. 
gallnuts, hog bristles, graphite, ramie, 
feathers, raw _ silk and green peas; 
India—aniseed star, cassia lignea, ga- 
langal and green peas; Canada—hop 
seed; Australia—raw silk; Burma— 
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raw silk and dried ginger; Singapore— 
dried chilli, garlic, soya beans and dried 


ginger; Indochina—garlic; Africa— 
green tea. 
Paper: Korea remained interested 


in newsprint in reels, but demand for 
other popular items slowed down. 
Woodfree printing remained firm on 
low stock. Heavy supply depressed 
newsprint in reams, art printing, M.G. 
cap, flint, duplex board and straw- 
board. There were more’ enquiries 
than orders from various sources: 
Indonesia—M.G. ribbed kraft, glassine 
and transparent cellulose paper; Thai- 
land—glassine, transparent cellulose 
paper and duplex board; Taiwan— 
aluminium foil. 


Metals: China bought some fac- 
tory items when prices were low. Mild 
steel round bars remained at low. levels 
despite steady local and overseas de- 
mand. Mild steel flat bars was firm 
on increased _ cost. Iron wire nails 
stimulated by advanced indent. Korea 
negotiated for the direct shipment of 
galvanized iron sheets from England. 
Selling pressure depressed mild steel 
plate and galvanized iron pipe. De- 
mand from various sources included: 
China—tinplate and blackplate; Thai- 
land—mild steel round bars, iron wire 
nails and steel wire rope; Indonesia 
and Pakistan—wire rods; Indochina— 
ungalvanized iron wire; local indus- 
tries—mild steel round bars, galvanized 
iron sheet, tinplate waste waste, black- 
plate waste waste, galvanized steel 


plate, steel wire rope and iron wire 
nails. 


Pharmaceuticals: The market was 
kept steady mainly by demand from 
Taiwan. Orders, however, were small 
in quantity and buying offers too low 
to stimulate prices. Orders from Tai- 
wan covered insulin zinc, salol, salicylic 
acid, santonin crystal, amidopyrin, ab- 
sorbent cotton, ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride, quinine powders, PAS powder, 
antiphlogistine ointment, phenacetin, 
aspirin and barbitone. Korea was in- 
terested in sodium benzoate, sodium 
salicylate, neosalvarsan ampoules, ab- 
sorbent cotton and saccharum lactose; 
India in aureomycin and chlorampheni- 
col; and Philippines in calomel. 


Industrial Chemicals: 
mained slow. Prices, however, were 
steady with enquiries from various 
sources: Taiwan—cresylic acid, stearic 
acid, citric acid, gum copal and damar; 
China—ttartaric acid, oxalic acid, citric 
acid and gum damar; Korea—carbolic 
acid, acetic acid, soda ash, gum damar 
and copal, formalin, shellac, tanning 
extract, petrolatum, linseed oil, red 
phosphorus, potassium carbonate and 
calcium carbonate. 


Trading re- 


Rice: Heavy’ arrival depressed 
prices at the beginning of the fort- 
night. Chinese and Burmese products 
failed to improve despite active trad- 
ing last week. ‘Thai rice was kept firm 
by the news that the monthly import 
quota might be reduced. . 


$760,000. 


Wheat Flour: More than 50,000 
bags arrived from . various’ sources. 
Turnover during the period was small 
and price of imported flour was weak. 
Hongkong manufactured flour was 
steady with enquiries from Korea and 
Indonesia. 


Sugar: Local consumption was 
limited. Prices were weak in view of 
the expected arrival. Indent price of 
Taiwan sugar declined slightly but still 


higher than Taikoo and Japanese 
sugar. 
Cement: More than 4,000 tons 


Japanese cement reached here and 
selling pressure depressed the price to 
$114 per ton. Japanese indents re- 
mained at about $117 per ton. 


Cotton Yarns and (Piece Goods: 
With the exception of limited local 
demand, cotton yarn owas~ quiet 
throughout the period. Price of 
Japanese yarn in the local market was 
lower than indent cost. Cotton piece 
goods registered some sales to UK and 
local factories but prices were weak 
on account of low buying offers. Keen 
competition from Japanese and Chin- 
ese products affected prices of locally 
manufactured piece goods. 


Export of HK Manufactures: 
Belgian Congo abolished the import of 
Hongkong manufactures on _ barter 
compensation basis. Shipments of 
local manufactured goods to that area 
in the future will not be limited but 
must be covered by certificates of 
origin issued by HK Government. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Interest was centred chiefly in 
Utilities, Banks, Cements and Lands. 
Some shares almost reached the peak 
levels of the year. Small-scale profit- 
taking during the last two days of the 
week prevented further gains. 


Monday: The market was active. 
There was a large turnover in Yaumati 
Ferries, other Utilities and the Allied 
Investors. At the close, the market 
strengthened with buyers in evidence. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
neglected. The day’s turnover amount- 
ed to $2.62 million. Tuesday: The 
market remained active and the turn- 
over large. Interest centred chiefly in 
Land, Yaumati Ferry and other Utility 
shares. Banks and Insurances’ were 
enquired for and a large business re- 
ported. At the close, the market was 
very steady. In the rubber section, the 
market was quiet. The day’s turnover 
amounted to $2.44 million. Wednes- 
day: During the half day’s trading, the 
market was quiet. Interest centred 
chiefly in Utilities. Banks and Insur- 
ances were enquired for but no busi- 
ness reported. At the _ close,’ the 
market was steady. In rubber 
section, the market was neglected. The 
half day’s turnover amounted _ to 
Thursday: The market was 
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fairly active resulting in a moderate 
turnover. Interest centred chiefly in 
Lands and Utilities. Banks and Insur- 
ances registered a small business. At 
the close, the market eased off slightly 
due to profit-taking. In the _ rubber 
section, the market followed the trend 
of raw material prices, and a fair 
turnover was reported in Amalgamated 
Rubbers. The turnover for the day 
amounted to $1.17 million. Friday: 
At the last day of the week’s trading, 
the market was active resulting in a 
large turnover. Interest centred chiefly 
in Yaumati Ferries and other Utility 
shares. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and small parcels changed 
hands in the former at $1,670 and 
$1,675. At the close. the market 
strengthened with buyers in evidence. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
steady, with a fair turnover. The 
day’s turnover amounted to $1.51 mil- 
lion. The Secretaries for Yangtsze 
Finance announced that on May 26, 
1955, the shares had a statistical value 
of $8.18. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Singapore markets adjusted them- 
selves to a period of uneasy peace fol- 
lowing surrender to the militant party 
in the bus dispute and to its student 
allies. A firmer tone was noted after 
the admirable speech of the Chief 
Secretary in the Legislative Assembly 
when he made it plain that Official 
Members were under no delusions as 
to the source from which last week’s 
orgy of lawlessness had sprung. The 
market rally however was not sustain- 
ed and while prices generally show 
appreciation over the week, no lasting 
improvement can be expected until the 
new Government shows itself capable 
of action without fear or favour 
against breakers of the law, be they 
in the industrial or educational spheres. 


As was to have been expected, stocks 
mainly affected by recent events were 
Industrials of which 13 out of 15 
active counters showed rises on balance 
over the week. Volume of dealings 
showed a marked increase on last week 
with Industrials predominant. Local 
Tins remained quietly steady through- 
out on only a moderate turnover with 
that in Rubbers again very limited. 
Local Loans changed hands in increased 
quantity and overseas’ investments 
dealt in comprised a most diverse list. 


In the Industrial section Fraser & 
Neave had buyers at $1.72} and Gam- 
mon recovered to $2.65 before receding 
to $2.574. Hammer surprisingly show- 
ed no improvement but Malayan Ce- 
ment $1.48, Malayan Collieries 71. cents 
and Metal Box $1.40 all registered 
rises. - Robinsons after the absorption 
of heavy offerings from several quar- 
ters finished the week with business 
at $2.00. Singapore Cold Storage 
closed buyers at the end $1.70 as did 
Straits Steamships $13.50, Straits 
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Trading $23.00, United Engineers 
$11.00 and Wearne Brothers $2.70. 


Singapore Traction Ordinary had 
buyers to 21/6 when it became known 
that the future of the Company was 
again to be debated before the lapsing 
of the optiom under which the City 
Gouncil may take over. It will be re- 
membered that last October (vide Cir- 
cular No: 40) the old Government re- 
jected the City Council proposal to 
acquire. 


In Dollar Tins Petaling held the 
centre of interest with some outport 
enquiry for Hong Fatt, Rantau, Sungei 
Way and Taiping. Highlight of the 
week in Tin Company news was the 
Chairman’s note to Burma Malay group 
shareholders that they might expect 
material benefits from negotiations in 
train, followed by news that a London 
Company, Siamese Tin Syndicate, were 
the prospective buyers. Here we would 
commend the Burma Malay _ Board, 
headed by a leading Sydney broker, 
for its fine record of able administra- 
tion of the Companies for the share- 
holders’ sole benefit and for the full 


information given in the annual re- 
ports. 


London bid keenly for Kent, Peng- 
kalen, Siamese Tin and Southern Kinta 
and were willing to pick up Amalga- 
mated Tin of Nigeria after the an- 
nouncement of the suspension of fur- 
ther stock pile purchases of coiumbite 
by the United States. 


Among Rubbers Mentakab came to 
business at $1.024 on that Company’s 
return to the dividend list after an ab- 
sence of a year. Other buyers of Rub- 
bers operated selectively and did not 
increase bids in sympathy with the 
firmer commodity market. 


Local Loans had increased dealings 
when sellers appeared at quotations 
with several discount issues for which 
there have been unsatisfied buyers for 
some__ time. Improved Conservative 
election prospects encouraged the 
buying of British War Loan as well as 


some speculative interest in British 
Steel stocks. 


UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


The Chairman, Mr. C. Blaker, in a 
statement upon the Society’s affairs at 
the annual meeting remarked that the 
aggregate nett premium for Marine, 
Fire and Accident business surpassed 
ten Million Pounds. The premium re- 
ceived in the Marine Department drop- 
ped by £79,922 from £38,492,101 to 
£3,412,179. The lower premium re- 
sulted from the need to meet competi- 
tion on a world-wide basis coupled with 
an appreciable reduction in war risk 
rates for most voyages during the last 
quarter of the year. There was no re- 
duction in marine liabilities assumed. 
The Marine fund representing more 


than 154% of the 1954 premium was 
adequate to meet all outstanding losses. 
The year was reasonably free of major 
disasters in the Marine field but fires, 
collisions and particularly theft and 
pilferage claims resulted in a loss ratio 
to premium of 74%. The Fire Depart- 
ment continued to produce good results 
in spite of 1954 having been beset by 
a series of catastrophes in the areas 
in which the Society operated. Three 
severe hurricanes were experienced on 
the Eastern Seaboard of the United 
States, two of which swept into Canada 
causing much’ devastation. Extensive 
damage was also caused by the March 
earthquake in Adelaide and by a con- 
flagration in Winnipeg. Despite a 
moderate setback from these calamities 
a satisfactory profit margin was ob- 
tained. The Fire fund further 
strengthened to £2,007,079. This not 
only provides the requisite normal re- 
serve for annual policies and the longer 
term contracts customary in Canada 
and America, but protacts the account 
against possible adversity resulting 
from exceptional losses of catastrophic 
proportions. There was a_ substantial 
progress in the Accident and General 
business. The premium income in- 
creased by £461,556 to £3,090,024. 
The underwriting of Motor insurance 
continued to present difficulties in cer- 
tain fields and these were reflected in 


a higher claims ratio to premium than. 


for the previous year. Acquisition 
costs were also somewhat higher in 
1954. After taking into account the 


substantially increased sum _ retained 
for unexpired risks called for by the 


increased premium, a profit of £82,075 
was realised. 


The Society’s Canadian Subsidiary, 
the Beaver Insurance Co.,. made Satis- 
factory progress with a total premium 
increase of 20.85%. Previously only a 
Fire Insurance Company, the “Beaver” 
was developed some two years ago for 
all the classes of business transacted 
by the Society’s Group. Another Sub- 
sidiary, the North Pacific Insurance 
Co., Ltd.. also began to benefit from 
its introduction into Canada last year. 
The Directors recommended an increase 
of two shillings and six pence in the 
final dividend making a total payment 
of £2.26 for the year. It was also 
proposed to increase share Capital by 
the issue of one new share for every 
nine shares now held. The Gereral 
Reserve was increased to £1.5 million 
which is the amount of the Issued 
Capital. At an extraordinary general 
meeting which followed two resolutions 
were approved. They were to increase 
the issued capital of the Society from 
£1,350,000 to £1,500,000 by the crea- 
tion of fifteen thousand new shares of 
£10 each and to capitalise a sum of 
£150,000 for this purpose from the 
undivided profits. Such shares will be 
credited as fully paid up and will be 
distributed amongst the Sharesholders 
who on the 26th May 1955 were re- 
gistered shareholders of the Society, in 
the proportion of one new share for 
every nine then held. 


Office, 281-283, 


‘Banker; Eu Keng Dean, 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the period from April 4 to May 
7, 1955 :— 


Yue Shing Knitting Factory Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Castle Peak Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Yuen Sin, 12, 
Monmouth Terrace, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Lee Kai Yuen, 144, Castle Peak 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


The World Button Factory, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, 3-3A, Mongkok Road, Kow- 
loon; Subscribers—Ko Sun Yue, 3-3A, 
Mongkok Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Helen Ong, 3-3A, Mongkok Road, 
Kowloon, Married Woman. 


Hongkong Rolling Mills Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; Subscri- 
bers—William George Easton lLanna- 
man, 107, The Peak, Hongkong, Char- 
tered Accountant; Peter Oswald Scales, 
261, The Peak, Hongkong, Assistant 
Secretary. 


Beth Investments Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
Alexandra House, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—F. G. Nigel, 536, Deep Water 


Bay, Hongkong, Solicitor; W. C. R. 
Carr, 23, Shousun Hill, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Cathay Enamel Factory Limited: 
Enamel, paint colour, varnish, oil and 
chemical manufacturers; Nominal 
Capital, $120,000; Registered Office, 
Caltex Road, Tsunwan; Subscribers— 
Chang Won Tau, 81, Lion Rock Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Chen Tak Tsung, 
131,._Muk Min Har, Tsunwan, Mer- 
chant. 


On Thai Navigation Company Limit- 
ed: Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 20, Bonham Strand 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers—Pang 
Kwok Sui, 36, Blue Pool Road, Hong- 
kong, Shipowner; Ma Ying, 53, Em- 
bassy Court, Hongkong, Rice Importer. 


Eu Yan Sang (Hongkong) Limited: 
Chemists, “druggists, importers, ex- 
porters; Nominal Capital, $10,000,000; 
Registered Office, 109 Queen’s Road 
Central, . Hongkong; Subscribers—Eu 
Keng Chee, 61, Grange Road, Singa- 
pore, Merchant; En Keng Loon, 271, 
South Bridge Road, Singapore, Mer- 
chant; Eu Keng Ngo, 148, High Street, 
Singapore, Merchant; Eu Keng 
Yuet, 109, Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, Hongkong, Merchant; Eu Keng 
Hong, 109, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Eu Keng Mun, 
18, South Canal Road, Singapore, 
271, South 
Bridge Road, Singapore, Merchant; Eu 
Keng Fai, 271, South’ Bridge Road, 
Singapore, Merchant; Eu Keng Wai, 
271, South Bridge Road, Singapore, 
Merchant; Eu Keng Kee, 271, South 
Bridge Road, Singapore, Merchant. 
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Yung Kee, Limited: Weaving and 
spinning; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
Registered Office, 68-70 Cheung Sha 
Wan Road, Shamshuipo; Subscribers— 
Lai Ying Bew, 46, Hillwood Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Lai Koon, 150, 
Nga Tsin Wai Road, Kowloon, Spinster. 


Fei Tat Company, Limited: Silk 
mercers, cotton spinners; Nominal 
Capital, $300,000; Subscribers—Ng 


Chung Chew, 39, Blue Pool Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Ko Chuk Hung, 
6, Chester Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Lee Chou Chuen, 24, Cochrane Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


H. Baromon Tailor Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $150,000; Registered Office, 
9 Ice House Street, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Chan Wai Chuen, 83, Sing 
Wo Road, Hongkong, Merchant; H. 
Baromon, 8, Sunning Road, Hongkong, 
Tailor. 

Fairmount Company, Limited: Im- 
porters, exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$100,000; Registered Office, 806 Great 
China House, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Lai Kee, 1, Sun Wui Street, Kowloon, 
Merchant; H. S. Chu, 523, Canton 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Kin Kwok Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 1 Glass 
Street, King’s Road, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Lam Wing Cheung, 17, Wing 
Hing Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Lee 
Pak Tat, 15, Robinson Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Terry Trading Company, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $200,000; Registered 
Office, 137, Wing Lok Street, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Ang Hin Lin, 137, 


Wing Lok Street, Hongkong, Merchant; — 


Terry Tang, 81, Chun Yeung Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Blackwood Hodge (Hongkong) Kwong, 382, Des Voeux Road West, Granville Road, Kowloon, Company 
Limited: Importers, manufacturers; Hongkong, Merchant; Mak Chiu Director; Linden Edward Johnson, 79, 
Nominal Capital, $150,000; Registered Kwong, 382, Des Voeux Road West, Kadoorie Avenue, Kowloon, Company 
Office, Alexandra House, Hongkong; Hongkong Merchant. Director. 

HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1954 
Part VI 
U.S.A. 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ...........- 20,072 59,239 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, es 
Live animals, chiefly for food 28,309 — 8,215,191 1,748,403 
Meat and meat preparations ............seee8- 585,625 2,538,781 Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 7,497,018 — 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ............+:. 2,079,923 — Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 
amd 3,218,996 2,446,537 fats, greases and derivatives ............ 9,464,421 
Cereals and cereal preparations ..........6.. 7,503,040 1,562,436 Chemical elements and compounds .......... 6,577,841 — 
Fruits and vegetables 26,982,322 6,627,956 Mineral tar and crude chemicals from coal, 
Sugar and sugar preparations ..........+++:: 2,279,859 290,118 petroleum and natural gas .............-. 16,399 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 1,280,470 1,620,735 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 1,380,391 a 
animals (not including un- 31.593 Medicinal and 5,407,843 

food preparations polishing and cleansing preparations 7,837,959 310 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 30,466,216 —  Wertilisers, manufactered ...... 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 11,016 496,467 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals a 9 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ............ 4,782,912 —_ ety fact & 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and reclaimed 50,540 —- Leather; leather manufactures, 1.e.8., 9° 267.901 67.187 
Wood, lumber and Cork 1,340,605 152,849 dressed furS ‘ 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals; excluding 189,123 70,281 

coal, petroleum and precious stones ...... 118,036 141,505 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof . 6,363,927 123,550 


Subscribers—G. B. Howell, 69, Kadoorie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Chartered Account- 
ant; A. D. McCracken, 81, La Salle 
Road, Kowloon Tsai, Chartered Ac- 
countant. 

Blackwood Hodge (China) Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $150,000; Registered 
Office, Alexandra House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—G. B. Howell, 69, Kadoorie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Chartered Account- 
ant; A. D. McCracken, 81, La Salle 
Road, Kowloon Tsai, Chartered Ac- 
countant. 


Dragen Motion Picture Corporation, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Regjstered Office, 302 Pedder Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Alfred Wong, 
502, Pedder’ Building, Hongkong, 
Publisher; Jackson Liang Lok Yam, 36, 
Pratt Avenue, Kowloon, Music Com- 
poser; Goon Swee Leong, 1, Beautiful 


Terrace, Bonham Road, Hongkong, 
Journalist, Huang Ching-shu, 41, 
Haiphong Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 


Huang Tien Chee, 14, Haven Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Henry Y. T. Fok Investments, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; 
Registered Office, 102, Wing Lok 


Street, Hongkong; Subscribers—Henry 
Y. T. Fok, 11F Blue Pool Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lui Yin Nee, 11F 
Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, Married 
Woman. 


Denis Hazell and Company, Limited: 
Importers and exporters; Nomina! 
Capital, $500,000; Subscribers—Denis 
Henry Hazell, 22, Macdonald Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Luke Cho-ying, 
26, Lai Chi Kok Road, Kowloon, ‘Mer- 
chant. 

A. Cornwell Company Limited: 


Importers, exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Subscribers—Mak Lee 


711 
Mascot Trading Corporation, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $200,000 


Registered Office, 101, Victory House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Andrew Chan, 
44, Grampian Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Vincent Lao, 55, Kimberley 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Winner Shipping & Trading Com- 
pany, Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, 546 
Queen’s Road West, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Kwok Chuen, 180, Welling- 
ton Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Yuen 
Kam Chu, 11, Verbena Road, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Kwee Brothers and Sons Company 
Limited: Importers, exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $2,000,000; Registered Office, 
128 Connaught Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Kwee Hauw Oe, 
128, Connaught Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Yau Fu Hong, 4, 
Marble Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Asia Construction Company (Hong- 


kong) Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 306A 
Hennessy Road, Hongkong; Subs¢ri- 


bers—Sze Yen Po, 1, Yuen Ngai 
Street, Kowloon, Engineering Con- 
sultant; Kwei Chee Sheng, 7, Breeze 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The Great Wall Studios, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, 201, Princess Theatre Building, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Lieu Jee Ming, 
5, Henderson Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Poon Chin Ho, 12, Henderson 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Empire Manufacturers Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 580 Castle Peak Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—James Ling, 54, 
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Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, fn.e.s. .. 
Silver, platinum, gems amd jewellery 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Transport equipment 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 

ments; photographic & optical goods; 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for 


handbags and ‘similar ‘articles Es 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and _ specie 


“ese 


Grand Total 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparationS 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 

Animal and vegetable oils (not essentia] oils), 

fats, greases and derivatives 
Chemical elements and compounds .......... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 

polishing and cleansing preparations .... 


Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 


Textile yarn, fabrics, 
related products 
Non-metallic mineral 
Silver, platinum, gems 
Machinery other than electric  .............. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Transport equipment 


articles and 
manufactures, Nn.e.s. 
and jewellery 


made-up 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, 
Clothing 
Footwear 


handbags and similar articles .. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4 Queen’s 


Road, C., Hongkong. 


Imports 
$ 


40,536,401 
1,783,177 
747,540 
15,222,880 
3,016,016 
12,786,889 
5,018,740 
6,443,850 


1,117,188 
119,967 
216,408 

6,265,418 


695,140 


9,231,616 
16,837,098 
1,970 


281,051,186 
6,783 


- 


281,057 ,969 


7.731 
800 


10,319,423 


26,673 
38,958 


229,571 
1,500 


120,889 


Exports 
$ 


932,567 
1,199,393 
2,200,841 


658,767 
23,950 
1,394,253 
25,500 


5,507,189 
14,428,474 
636,270 
3,683,995 
1,147,018 


1,139,344 
10,242,109 
25,716 


70,000,948 


70,000,948 


66,159 
8,015 
198,277 
80,416 


513,854 


53,844 
92,031 
175,813 
48,640 
382 
12,622 


772,891 


8,164 
5,848 
61,655 


8,032 
506 
58,577 


58,373 
21,634 


6,664,229 
197,593 
241,923 

2,516,882 

5,658 
261,677 
449 


2,335,433 
879,680 
282,427 

3,959,935 
855,200 
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Professional, scientific and controlling 
ments; photographic & optical 
watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


instru- 
goods ; 


Total 


ARGENTINA 


Meat and meat preparations 
Textile fibres 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... 
Explosives and ,miscellaneous chemicals and 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 


dressed furs 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
Machinery other than electric .............. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
Clothing 


Total 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
2,000 i51 

300 1,155,433 
10,789,998 22,056,296 
864,407 

5,215,107 

4,405,059 
51,932 
4,450 
— 99,000 
267,916 
28,041 
— 3,325 
1,680 
610 
1,600 
1,450 

10,612,901 455,554 


(To be Continued) 


(Continued from Page 707) 


Royal Interocean Lines’ new cargo-passenger motorship 
Houtman recently made her maiden voyage to Hongkong. 
Built in Holland at the yards of Messrs. Boele, Bolnes, the 


Houtman is a three-island vessel 


of 3,983.41 gross tons. 


She has an overall length of 359 feet, a breadth of 53 feet 


and a depth of 26 feet. 


The ship has four holds. 


The 


total loading capacity, including special cargo spaces, powder 
room and mail room, is 227,921 cubic feet grain space, and 


219,691 cubic feet bale space. 


She has modern accommo- 
dation for 12 passengers in six spacious double cabins. 
has now joined her sisterships. mv Van 


She 


Waerwijck, mv 


Schouten and mv Roggeveen on RIL’s Japan-HK-East Africa 


service. 


The Pacific Far East Line will soon put another 22,500- 
ton Mariner-class vessel into the Far Eastern service—the 


s.s. Japan Bear. 


This will be the third “Bear” built by 


Bethlehem Pacific’s San Francisco shipyard in little more 


than a year. 


The first was the Golden Bear which has been 


in service since last February and the Korean Bear was 


launched in December 1954. 


The Japan Bear was launched 


last month. Ports of call for the “Bears” in the Orient are 
Hongkong, Manila and other Philippine ports, Kobe, Nagoya 


and Yokohama. 


Cables: Ficom. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429. 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up ............ Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netheriands:— Sumatra:— Lombok :— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
Medan Hongkong. 
Palembang 
Telok Betong Tokle 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe 
Bandung 
Malang Bandjermasin (Sub-Agency) 
Probolinggo Pontianak 
Singapore. 
Surabaya Colebes:— Thailand: — 
Tjirebon Makassar Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Affiliation in Canada: 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATTON 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION 
SHAN TSENG 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
BUILDERS FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


World-wide coverage through ene channel 
| 


SKIOTING 


IMPORT EXPORT 


AGENT, CF 


EAST ASIATIC 


KEAD GPF COPEN HBO CEN, 


QUEENS BUILLING. FLOOR HONGKONG. 
CABLES. ORIENT. 
PO BOX 835. 
Branches 
London, Saigon, Santos, 
Hamburg, Manila, Recife, 
Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
Madras, Davao, Asuncion, 
Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Calcutta, Tokyo, Durban, 
Karachi, Osaka, Cape Town, 
Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Singapore, Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury, 
Malacca, New York, . Mombasa, 
Seramban, Portland, Nairobi, | 
Klang, Vancouver, Kampala, 
Penang, Toronto, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, _ Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, j{Usumbura, 
Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


GRANNY 


CoO., 


SHIPYARD 
NGAU CHI WAN 


BANGKOK 
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In which of 
these major COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 


HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 


European BREMEN HANOVER 
ZURICH ROME PARIS 
markets are NICE BARCELONA 


MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 
COPENHAGEN 


“eee 

© 


you selling? 


“More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND One-carr ier 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


GETS GOODS 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE SERVICE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. THERE FASTER 
Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 
| To ...assures dependable handling 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI : 
AND PALEMBANG © Fem your camems | 
Regular Monthly Sailings fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments nalized service all the way by this 
To P y 
SINGAPORE, AND INDONESIA (JAVA ee | 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
200 of Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 
To | CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA ‘INCL. BALD ee | 
a Sa re Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) | 
Agents for: *Trede-Merh, Pan Amertren World strware, ine. | 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES | 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
“AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. PAN AMERICAN | 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, with limited liability 
Particulars gladly supplied by 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 
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DODWELL 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET. 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


7 Incorporated in India Vi 
hhhh hh hhh. with Limited Liability 
Super Constellation service... 
Enjoy Authorized Capital: ............. HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: ................ HK$48,193,000.- 
FI K i M Paid-up Capital: ......., ..... HK$24,096,000.- 
4 Reserve Fund: .. ..--- HK$10,422,000.- 
B an gk ok to Europe Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- ; 
BRANCHES 
INDIA ; 
-You’ll find KLM flights the last word in 
luxury! There are four comfortable cabins 89 Branches established in all the important places. ) 
to choose from—two for tourist passengers ee 
and two spacious cabins with complimentary PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA ; 
“Sleepair”’ Deluxe for first class passengers. 
Special facilities for children are provided. Karachi Pondicherry ) 
KLM Super Constellations leave Bangkok ; 
for Europe Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday, BURMA MALAYA ? 
arriving the next day in Amsterdam. Daily 
through connections to New York are Akyab Penang i 
scheduled. Book now—for the flight of a Bassein Singapore : 
lifetime—with KLM! Moulmein 
Mandalay | 
Rangoon 
LONDON: 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. ? 
| 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT ee 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


| P ROYAL DUTCH The Bank provides complete service 
| » AIRLINES for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
, over the world in cooperation with first 

| by class Bankers. 


4, Queen’s Road 
Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 


Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 


; 


Gene Hovw* 
peninsule 
| 


